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FOREWORD 

4 

Educators are continu^ly faced with the task of nieeting the changing needs* of students arid 
the community which they^serve. In order to approach this change process task logically, educa- 
tional planners, first of all, must be able to identify wha^ those needs are at given points in time. 
This needs assessment handbook offers a set of practical procedures for rural educators to u^e in 
(if determining th^ career developmen%needs of yo|Jth,M2) determining a set of prioritized guidance 
program goals for their school, arid (3) gaming advice from the community concerning the school'^s 
responsibility m meeting the needs of youth. Accordingly, we oelieve that the contents of this 
handbook will prove to be a valuable topi for persons responsible for rural guidance progran? in their 
efforts to monitor and improve the quality of their schools' career guidance'program. ^ ^ ' 

We are indebted to Andrew J. Bush, Arland N. Benson, and Harry N. Drier.for making this 
handbook a valuable wOrking tool 

The advice and consultation gained from the project consortium staff at Wisconsin Vucatiorjal 
Studies Center and Northern Michigan University were of inestimable value in the planning, prepara- 
tion, and refinement of this handbook. Sincere appreciation is extended to all these individuals ' 
for their many valuable contributions and especially the task of coordinating the credibility review 
process in their respective states. * 



We hope that you fmd-this handbook to be useful. 
f6r its improvement. 



We welcome your constructive comments 



\ 



Robert E. Taylor 
Director * 
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SECTION I 

"> INTRODUCTIO^ 

To raainlain and improve local guidance programs, school personnel niust engage in ongoing 
planning, development, implementation, and evaluation activities. A comprehensive conceptual 
framework fpr captivating the essence of a systematic approach to such activities.has been presented 
•in the Life Role Deve/opment^Mode/ of this series. That framework endorses two principal component 
afctivjties, problem identification and problem resolution. Logically, before a problem can be ration- 
ally resolved, must be identified and adequately defined. In the context of problem identification, 
a needs assessment can be a valuable working.tool. HentJe, the process of needs assessment, whether' 
it be formal or informal, targe scale or small, is an integral component of guidance plaTining, develop- 
ment, implementation, and evaluation. 

The overriding purposes for a guidance program needs assessment are to identify problQjn areas' 
in current guidance programming, assist in setting goals tar^ted at overcoming those shortcon- ir.gs, 
and, in genewl, provide a logicarbase for planning, development, and implementation aimed at elimi- 
nating student career development weaknesses. To accomplish these purposes, a needs assessment 
inherently contains elements of problem identification and problem resolution. In short, not on'y is 
a needs assessment a tool for planning, but also a systematic approach employing planning and imple 
mentatign strategies, , ^ . * * 

To become functional, the strategy of nepds assessment must be applied within a situation where 
■ goals either alreacJy exist or are possible to formulate. Since the target area that this handbook will 
address is the career guidance program' in rural schools, a way of describing appropriate career develop. * 
ment content domains and goals based on those domains is needed. 

Drawing upon the career development content framework for career guidance established in the 
Life Role Development Model, three career guidance domains can be postulated. T^ese domains in-^ 
clude {U self and interpersonal '^elations, (2) life roles, and (3) career planning and ^Jectsion-moking. 

Bas^d upon the<^'j three domains, generalized goals can be developed that state career guidance 
prograni objectives. Twenty-six such broad goals have been developed for thi<i project which specify 
yvhatsludents should be able to do. Ir^ terms of these, students can: 

Self and Intarpersonal Relations 

1. AssessTtTt relationship of their interests, attitudes, values, abilities, and achievements to the 
developnrient and realization of their uureer goals. 

2. Appraise their physical and mental characteristics, the potef ^il^for change, and apply this 
knowledge to goal setting for hfe roles 



3. Affirm an integrated self-concept based on the integration of environri^ntal and group 
experit^nces and,indivtrlual intferDal factors 

4. Assess tlieir personal mterc*sts, aptitudes, and qualifications in selecting and assuming career 
- roles. 

' 5. Chardcterize their persorral attitude and value systefm. 

6. Assess tfie impact that social relationships such as those that oCcuf in the home, school, 
and community settings have wpoa them. ' • - • 

7. Appraise stmilanties and differences in the attitude and value systems of others in order to 
become tolerant in interpersoVial relationships. ^ 

8. Denjorfstrate mastery.in coping and adjusting to various settings and situations to promote 
positive mtorpersonal relationships in their career roles. c 

Life Roles' 

1. Apprgise the variety /complexity, and availability of occupations in the world of work. 
2 Appraise the econbrDic benefits and limitations associated with potential occupations. 



3 Judge the w^ys in which occupationsrelate to tbe'goals, needs, and functions of society. 

4 Assess tTie b^sic characteristics, qualifications, and stages of preparation rieeded to obtain 
*- andpepform in various occi'pational roles. 

5. Evaluate the relationships of present and anticipated life rol?sto economic trends foutxJ in 
the community, state, and nation. 

\ . • 

6. Assess the ways in which personal needs, roles, and goals relate to occupations. 
•7. Affirm that physical and'emotional needs can be met through leisure activities. 

8: Determine how to plaVi for and utilize leisure opportunities. 

9 Assess the relationships among leisure, efducatiooal, and occupational pursuits and preferred 
lifestyles. • 

' • V * 

10. Determine how lif^ roles may change oVer time and how interaction takes place between 
maturation and life roles, 

Career Planning and Decision-Making 

1 Utili/e the essen.tial skills necessary to gather, organize, ^rid evaluate information for 
< effective decision making. 

2 Utilize personal and social goals and values in their f^cGiSion-making process. 

3. Affirm the potential for expanding their life role options as a result qf effective decision- 

nidkmg 

=* 
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4. Evaluate tlieir career decibions as they relate to personal values 

5. Accept the responsibilities for their decision-making outcomes 



6. Consid'jr various pathways available for achieving short and long term educational, occupa- 
tional, aod social goals 

7. • Utilize the skills necessary for securing, maintaining, and/or aavancing m various career 

pathways. 

8. Validate that career planning is a continuous process which reflects continual learning in a . 

* changing environment. 

It is important to notice that these goals are n^ measurable as they stand 

* Consequently, something must be done to reduce them to measurable levels before work can 
progress targeted at idefltifymg program shortcomings. .Forturrately, Bloom's taxonomy affords a 
conceptual base for refining h»gh abstraction goals into low abstraction components (Bloom, 1956). ' ' 
Moreover, it pernnits specificity in selecting the kmds of goals appropriate for a given situation and 
student population. 

Exartiplesof how the taxonomy can be used to establish different types of intermediate level 
program goals can be found m tHe*Z./ye Role Development Model. There, two intermediate career 
guidance goals for each category of Bloom's taxonomy havr been presented for each of the twenty 
SIX general goals cited earlier. 

To be measurable a goal must at least specify who and what, in cle^, unambiguous terms. By 
applying the principles of the taxonomy to the general goals,,program objectives can be formulated. 
By making them concrete enough to measure, a career development needs assessment can begin. 

i 

The needs assessment process is built around the concept of a need. Unlesscareistakenin.de- 
'inin'g the construct, the process is worthless. Typically, a need defined as a discrepancy between a* 
desired condition and. an actual condition, For example, if a program goal is to have 50 percent of 
the freshman class read and comprehend information in a certain career information brochure and only 
10 percent have either read or demonstrated understanding, the implied need is the discrepancy be- 
tween>the percent who "should" have read and comprehended the brochure and the percent who "m 
fact" did. • : , 

' * * *• 

In overview, the needs assessment process can be seen as mimmally involving four basiq steps. 
First, desired states must ^e formulated in measurable tferms. Second, actual states must be measured. 
Third, the discrepancies existing between postulated desired states and measured actual slates must be 
obtained. Fourth, once n'eeds-are established, they must be prioritized. 

On the surface, these steps may appear to be easy to pursue. In practice, the/'can be rather 
difficult to execute and, generally: require careful planning pnor to implementation. In this regard 
the planning-implementation cycle, developed for this project can prove to an invaluable tool for 
organizing the thinking of the school person who w^nts to conduct a needs assessment. , , 

> ' 
Armed vyith that framework and employing the.goals specified by ihe Life Role Development 
Model, a career develppment needs assessment can be approached. Needs: assessment, in its most 
rudimentary form, is a problem identification solution exercise and the establishmeot of a jumpmq off 
place for creating measurable, important career guidance objectives. 



In terms of content, this handbook contains two major sections. The first section deals m detail 
with the issues surrounding the execution of a needs assessment and offers concrete guidelines for 
conducting such an assessment for career guidance programs. It provides discussion and enough 
examples of the orocedura! tools used in a needs assessment to give the readers a clear picture of 
.what must te done and how to do it. > 

It specifically addresses the issues of (1) identifying and involving important groups for input, 
(2) establishing and valuing.goals, (3) gathering data, and (4) measuring and prioritizing discrepancies. 
Taken together, the material in this section should give the beginning needs "assessor" the requisite 
information and methodology for successfglly carrying out an assessment of student career guidance 
program needs. 

The second major section creates a hypothetical school situation within which a counselor is 
trying to conduct a career guPdance program.nfeedslksessment. It documents an application of the 
procedures suggested in the preceding section. FurtKbr, both sections provide instVumentation that 
the consumer can4Joe to gather information to measure the degree of program "goal achievement in a 
local schooT: 

Overall, the handbook provides the means for someone in a local school to conduct a career 
development needs assessment. From the perspectives of giving valuable insight into the neeas assess- 
ment process and making practical tools for that process available, the handbook is indeed viluable. 
However, it is limited in the "extent to which it can anticipate special school environments. Obviously, 
this handbook i^ not tailored for every individual schooU It is not intended to be. What it does offer 
IS a genera! plan that can be modified for local use with minimal consumption of time and effort. 
C'^nsequently, tt reduces ♦he lime and energy demand placed on local schogl persons wh6 wish to 
pursue a career guidance program* needs assessment, l^does not Eliminate that demand completely. , 

Further, the point must be made that the entire series <?f rural.guidance products has been speci- 
cally designed with the rural school in mn6. Consequently, this handbook is particularly appropriate 
for rural settiggs. Its contents have been dBsi^ned to fit that environment as closely as possible. 
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SECTION II 



ISSUES AND GUIDELINES FOR CONDUCTING 
A RURArL CAREER GUIDANCE NEEDS ASSESSMENT 



Identification and Involvement of Important Groups' 



Why Involve Other People^ 

Needs assessment is most successful when it is a team effort. InvolvingVepresentatives of several 
school and community groups will provide a broad data base as well as build additionaljsupport for a 
comprehensive career guidance program. How one goes about a needs study .is as important as the 
end result. A career guidance program Can help unify a school and a community. 

lnvolvir>g a wide range of interests and viewpoints in a needs study.will start the buijding of com- 
munication links among teacher counselors, administrators, comniunity members, parents, and Stu- 
dents. '^None of us is as smart as all of us" might be a motto for a needs study. 

A needs study involves some risk and will create some resistance. Some people /night feel* they 
are being ev«?luated. Others may be concerned abogt making changes. People who are seeking change 
and growth may become worried about their expectations not being met. One way to cope with these * 
human feelings is to seek represenlative reactions from all involved groups. 

Conducting a needs^udy in an open fashion will make expectations and standards of performatK^e 
more clear to students, educators, and taxpayers. Communication among these sectors is vital in making 
proper program decisions on sn'ongoing basis * ' , 

Who Should Be InvolvecP 

The peopfe in positions of power and influence, such as admit istrators, teachers, and leaders of 
parent, buflness, and community groups should be represented in a needs study. Without knowledge- 
able support (or at least neutrality) from the power structure of the school and community, little 
permanent program development is likely. 

Starting with people who appear interested is popular in a time of shared decision-making, and it 
can also generate enthusiasm and commitment from others. Generally, the best approach is to involve 
the formal power structure and at the same time provide opportunities for voluntary participation. 

. Different communities may have specific groups who are highly visible, organized, and interested 
in promoting particular issues and Programs. A needs study must involve a cross section of the school 
and community and not just the most vocal or powerful elements. A comprehensi":. career guidance 
program should not be seen as a "counselors' program" or a "teachers' program" o, a "business 
program," but as a total school commun.ty program. 



The following should be considered in any needs study with possible additions or modifications 
based upon local conditions: 

• Policy makers in school administration • School Leavers 

• Parents • Employers 

• Students • Teachers 

• Graduates ^ • Other community members (e.g., volunteer 

and service agencies) 

One or two representatives from each of these groups (or populations) should be active contrib- 
utors to a nteds study. The mechanics of collecting, information and attending meetings is more 
practical if ten people or less are involved. If one person from each of the above eight categories 
served as reactors and contributors to a needs study, one could still add two additional students for 
support and for variety of grade level representation. 

how SttAild People Be'lnvolved^ 



The first step in the needs study is to determine the purposes oi t.ie school district's career 
.guidance program. To determine what should constitute a student's\reer development is the basis 
of all further program efforts. After determining what the status of a ?Kjdent's career development 
should be at various grade levels, the student assessment program can be started. The student assess- 
ment program IS followed by a process or measuring the differences between what "should be" and ' • 
wfiat "actually is." Such differences are student needs. The process of ranking the student needs 
and developing goals constitutes the final phase of the assessment. 

People from the eight populations mentioned can help with all four phases in the needs study 
•Two methods of involvement are possible with modifications of each. The individual information 
gathering method uses interviews -nd questionnaires to get responses from fTopulation representatives 
at each stage in the needs study. The task force method uses meetings to get responses from popula- 
tion representatives. Both methods may include questionnaires or interviews with larger samples of 
people. Both approaches may also use face to face meetings. 

Asking ten people to periodically react to career guidance goals and to rank order needs can be 
done exclusively with individual contacts, through committee meetings, or income combination of 
individual contacts and meetings. In both instances it may be desirable to further sample the different 
populations for specific information.critical for program plannincj. 

, Putting emphasis on an individual contact approach has the Advantage of getting a needs study 
underway rapidly with relatively little risk ot being sidetracked Jith other issues and agendas. 

Putting emphasis on group meetings alsoTias se,/eral advantages. The group meetings can stimu- 
late creative brainstorming and increase individual commitment to the project. Face to face communi- 
cation also tends to be clearer. The risks or potential disadvantages of extensive task force meetings 
center around the group's staying on a common agenda and resolving conflicts. 
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How to Get People Involved 

» 

People who are asked to participate in a needs study will want to know 

• What is exp' ted of them, 

• What time demands there will be, 

• What is the purpose of the needs study, 

• What change might result from the needs study. 

One approach would be to point out the ways in which individuals representing the school and 
community setting can contribute to a needs study, such as: 

• Thinking through the purposes and contefJit of career. guidance, * 

• Promoting the cooperation of various groups, 

^ • Making sure ail valued goals and interests are represented. • 

/* ^ 

^' T^s amount and nature of time commitments should be spelled out when initially contacted. 
The short term goals, as well as the long-term goals for each step of tf]e needs study should be briefly 
expt' ed. Developing people's confidence in their ability to contribute to a needs study is important. 
Froviu ig realistic benchmarks of accomplishment is a necessary orientation. 

Providing incentives for participation is also important. It is desirable to have a core group of 
people help with all steps of a needs study. The opportunity to help improve education can be reward- 
ing to all group representatives, but more immediate incentives can increase performance and might 
include: 

• Recf^gniticn by peers and the power structi/e, 

• Freedom of participation, ' 

• Feedback as to progress and accomplishments, 

• Variety. and novelty of activities, 

• Coffee, pop, doughnuts, lunch. 

An invitation to prospective helpers for a needs study might take the form of a letter, phone 
call, or personal contact. An example of such an invitation is found in Figure 1. 

Students may need reassurance that there will be other students on this survey force and that 
their advice is valued. Community members may need reassurance that consumer reactions are also 
jmportant. Educators may need reassurance that the needs study will be more than a philosophical 
debating society. Using the set of goals and procedures in this package as a starting point will assist 
in developing a realistic and productive pace. In every stup of the needs study, however, local adapta 
" tioris of these materials may be necessary as well as motivating to the participants. The needs study 
task force will appreciate having proven materials and procedures available, but at the same time 
they must have the opportunity to add their own creativity, 
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Date 



Dear' 

Our school IS undertaking a career guidance needs study and we need your 
help. We want to decide what our students' career planning skills and knowledge 
should be, and then find out what the stat js of our students really is. From a 
comparison of the "ideal" and the "actual/' we will decide what our most urgent 
needs are. 

We ask for four to eight hours of your time over the next six to eight weeks. 
The ideas of students, educators, parents, and community members are needed. 
If vou have any questions, please call 

Sincerely yours, 



FIGURE 1 



Invitation to Prospective Hewers 



Orienting the Task Force and Community 

I 

A simple time and activity flow chart can be given to the task Torce members and a time line 
negotiated (see Figure 2). 



TIMELINE: 

PHASE I (Step 1)^ 

By (Spcctfic DateJ 

By {SpfCffic Date) 

By (SpfCiffC Datp} 

PHASE II jStep2) 

. By (Specif fc Da(t>i 

PHASE III (Stef> 3) 

By (SppCtfiC Dste) 

PHASE IV (Step 4) 

By (Sprcfftc D.)ff 



Steps in the Needs Study 

Determme Ge(ierai Career Guidance Goals 

Rank in Ordef- the Importance of the General Goals 
Develop Concretj Career Guidance Goals 

Rank in Ord^r the Importance of the Concrete 
Goals 

Measure Stuocnt Performance 

Comparing Goal Standards and Actual Performance 

Rank m Order the Urgency of Needs and Report 



FIGURE 2 

I 

Time and Activity Flow Chart 
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A fto^t/ chart similar to the preceding example should be explained and encouragenoent given at 
each step, so that involvement m the project does not appeaY overwhelming. v 

» • 

Approval and'support will be needed from the school board and administration in order to start. 
Hooefutty, representatives from high levels of the formal power structure are serving on the n^*eds 
study review panel (task force). 

The counselor or an administrator may wish to send a memo to the school and the community 
recruiting volunteers to serve in a reactor capacity. An example is pi _.^nted in Figure 3. 

/ 



TO: 
FROM: 
DATE: 
RE: 



MEMORANDUM 

Students, Faculty, and Community Residents 
Counselor or Task Force Chairperson 

Career Guidance Needs Study 



Our district is starting a process of defining the goals and student needs for career 
guidance. This process isktarting with a needs study that will involve students, 
staff, and community. Tne needs study will consist of the following steps: 



V 



1. Clarification of the goals of career guidance, 

2. Assessment of student performance, 

3- Measurement of the discrepancies between goals and performance, 

4. Ranking the discrepancies m terms of urgent student needs. 

This needs study will be carried out during the next weeks, li^you receive 

a questionnaire, please return it as soon as possible. Your cooperation is appre- ' 

ciated. If you have any questions, please call . Thank 

you for your help. ^ 



FIGURE 3 

Memorandum Regarding the Purpose of Career G'^idance Needs Study 
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Determining and Banking General Career Guidance Goals 



Determining General Career Guidance Goals 

The twenty-six goals mentioned previously should be reviewed bv the task force for additions, 
deletions, or modifications to meet local values. One likely reaction will be a difficulty in understand- 
ing such general goals. Understanding may be increased by handing out concrete goal examples for 
the general goals. Concrete goal examples are found in thd following sections. At thi$ point it would 
be useful to read through the rest of the needs study handbook before developing your total needs 
assessment plans. 

Another likely reaction would be questioning o| the breadth of the goals covering interpersonal 
skills, values, ^nd leisure activities. Explain the importance of self-awareness to career planning and 
the increasing importance of leisure and other non-paid work roles. A general caution would be to 
prevent a lengthy goal adoption process. No more than two or three meetings or individual contacts 
should be used for determining general goals. 

The twenty-six general goals are broad enough to be considered applicable to the lifetong career 
developn)ent process. When it comes to specific student performance measures, grade and/or age 
level may ' jeded. 

r 

Ranking the General Career Guidance Goals • , - 

Once the general goals have been set, the task force members should individually evaluate the 
importance of each goal. Besides the ten member task force, other people in each- of the relevant 
populations might be sampled* Again, any procedure should not be so complex that it Would take 
longer than a week to ten days to complete. 

Many p^ple have difficulty responding to such general goal statements without clear directions. 
A short questionnaire can be used to collect the general goal evaluations. See Appendix A for a 
suggested format. 

The surveys may be mailed or handed out and collected at a task force meeting. Mailed surveys ' 
may require follow-up postcards or phone calls if a high return is desired. A small number of thought- 
ful responses from each of the relevant populations is preferable to a long drawn-out* effort to sample 
large numbers. 

The general goal importance survey can be tabulated for each goattising the following procedures: 

1. Obtain responses from all eight groups, 

2. Compute the group average importance score for each goal, 

3. " Enter the average importance score in the goal table (Figure 4). 

The group weight would be 1 if all eight groups are considered equal in assessing goal values. 
If fon>e groups' opinions are considered more important than other groups, they can be given a*weight 
of 2. Unless there is a good reason for weighting some groups' opinions more than others, it is recom 
mended that all group ratings be weighted equally. For example, the following scores for Goal 1 are 
presented in F-gure 5. ^ - 

' 10 
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General Goal T^ble 



DOMAIN I: 



Goal 1. 

Commu- 

Stu- Par- Grad- Drop School Employ- n»tv 

. dents ents Adm uates Outs Staff ers Members 



Average Impor- 
tance Scor^ 


















Group Weight (1 or ^ 
2) (Optional) 


















Average Impor- 
tance Score . 
•Weight (Oplional) 



















G6al Value = Same as Above 



FIGURE 4 
General Goal Table 



DOMAIN 1 












• 






Goal 1: 


Stu- 
flents 


Par- 
ents 


Adm 


Grad- 
uates 


Drop 
tXits 


School 
Staff 


, Employ 
ers 


Commu- 
nity 
Members 




Average Impor- 
tance Score 


3 


4' 


2 


■ 3 


3 


2 


4 


2 






^Group Weight (1 or 
2) (Optional) . 


1 


1 ' 


1 


1 


1 


1 




1 ■ 






Average Impor- 
tance Score 
Weight (Optional) 


3 


4 


2 


3 


3 


2 


4 


2 




Goal Value - 3 + 4 + 2+ 3 + 3 + 2 + 4 + 2= (23) 









FIGURE 5 



. Sample Spores for Goal 1, Domain I 
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In this example it w^s decided that all groups should be weighted equally. The general goals can 
fien be ranked using the goal values from highest to lowest. (See Exhibit F for a suggested forrnat) 
At this point, task force judgments have to' be made as to which general goals to k6ep and which, if 
any, to drop. Any goals that are rated 1 (not at all important) by most groups might be dropped. 

Developing Specific.Car^er Guidance Subgoals 

The general goals, judged important enough for f^^rther study, should be put into more specific 
student performance subgoals^ Such subgoals will be easier to measure and more easily understood 
by both students and adults. Putting thp general career guidance goals into concrete examples is 
another test of their local usefulness. . • * 

• ' « > 

Standards of performance, essential in a needs study, can bfe established for concrete specific 
subgoals. Putting different age level standards and emphases on such goals suggests a developmental 
flovy of career development needs. * .. ' 

For needs assessment purposes, it is hplpful to think of describing concrete goals at three levels: 

• knowledge^ 

• comprehension * • . , 

• application 

Knowledge goals include defining terms, recaHing facts, identifying words, etc. Comprehension 
goals show understanding, ability to describe something in one's own words, etc. Application goals 
show ffansfer of concepts to nevv situations and problem solving. 

For each of twenty-si)C general career guidance floals provided in the handbook, three specific , 
subgoals have been developed. One of th^three concrete goals represents student knowledge, a second 
repicserui sludefu cofupfenension, and a third represents student application. General-goals and their 
constituent specific subgoals for each of the three domains are the follovving: 

Self and Interpersonal Relations Domain 

% 

1. Assess the relationship of their interests, attitudes, values, abilities, and achievements to the 
development and realization of thei^ career goals. (General Goal) 

a. (Knowledge) The student identifies values and interests. (Subgoal) 

b. (Comprefiension) The student explains hov\^values and interests influence career 
goals. (Subgoal) ^ 

c. (Application) The student applies self-awareness knowledge to career goal setting. 
(Subgoal) 

2. Appraise their physical and mental characteristics, the potential for change, and apply this 
knowledge to^oal setting for life roles. 
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a. tKnov ledge) The student describes developing ment-al and physical characteristics. 

b. (Comprehension) The student^xplams hov physic^l and mental skills are L||ed in 
occujpational and leisure activities. 

c. (Application) The student creates short term physical development goals that support ^ 
tentative long-range career goats. ^ 

Affirm an integrated self-concept based on the integration of environmental and group ex- 
periences and individual mternal factors. 

a. » (Knowledge) The student describes several specific ways in which people differ. 

b. (Comprehension) The student explains how a person's self-image is influenced by 
experiences. 

c. (Application) The student predicts career planning behavior based'upon a knowledge 
of self-ifiiage. 

Assess their personal interests, aptitudes, and qualifications in selecting and as^sarplng career 
roles. 

a. (Knowledge) The student identifies school skills no^ed in different occupations. 

b. (Comprehension) The student understa?.ids the use of standardized tests in self- 
assessment of aptitudes. ^ . ' . 

c. (Application) The student uses a knowledge of abilities and interests m career planning. 
Characterize their personal attitude and value system. * , , 

a. (Knowledge) The student defines a personal value s^tem. ' . 

b. (Crmprehension) The student understands the importance of a value system. 

c. (Application) The student resolves value conflicts using priorities. 

Assess the impact that social relationships, such as those that occur in the home, school, 
and community settings, have upon thenn. 

a. (Knowledge) The student describes influential social relationships. 

b. . (Comprehension) The student explains how family and friends influence career and 

life style decisions. 

c (Application) The student shows self-c6ntrol>/hile listening to the advice df others 

Appraise similarities and difTerences in the attitude and value systems of others m order to 
become tolerant in interpersonal relationships. - ^ ^ 

a. . (Knowledge) The student describes how people's value systems differ. 
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b; (Comprehensiorr) The student exphains the effects of differing value J^ystems. 

c. (Application) The student forecasts the conseque/ices of different methpds of resolv- 
mg interpersonaf differences. ' . t 

8. Demonstrate mastery in coping and adjusting to various Settings and situations to promote 
positive interpersonal relationships m their (iarper roles. 



(Knowledge) The student can describe positive mteepersonal relatioosl 



b. (Comparison) The student can distinguish between cooperative and competitive 
behaviors. - " 

c. ^ (Application) The student demonstrates the effective use of interpersonal communi- 

cation. . i - , 

Lif& Ro^e Domain ' , 



Appraise the variety, complexity, and avaiTability of occupations in the world of work. 

a. * (Knowledge) The student describes the number of occupational possibilities, / 

b. jComprehension) JUe student evaluates occupational information resources. 

c. (Application) The student demonstrates skills in investigating specific occupaf'ons. 
Appraise the economic benefits and limitations associated with potential occupations. 

a. (Knowledge) The student describes the financial gains from various occupations. 

b. (Comprehension) The student explains how supply and demand affects money 
rewards from various occupations. 

c. (Application) The student demonstrates the ability to evaluate employment offers 
on the b£-:s of financial rewards. 

Judge the ways in which occupations relate to the goals, needs, and functions of society, 

a. (Knowledge) The student describes how occupations meet human neeAs. 

b. (Comprehensi6n) The student demonstrates an understanding of the interdependence 
of occupations. 

c. (Application)' The student projects social needs which might be met by specific occu- 
pations. 

Assess the basic characteristics, qualifications, and stages of preparation needed to obtain 
and perform in /arious occupational'roles. 

a. / (Knowledge) The student identifies the performance requirements otvaric/us occupa- 
tions. 
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b. (Comprehension) The student explains how a person's qualifications relate to several 
occupations. 

c. (Application) The student evaluates employment application information. • 

5. Evaluate the relationships of present and anticipated life roles to economic trends found 
in the community, state, and nation. 

a. ' (Knowledge) The student identifies information resources for labor market trends. , 

b. (Comprehension) The student explains some of the difficulties in predicting laoor. 
market trends. 

' c. (Application) The student forecasts labor market trends. 
'6. Assess the ways In which personal needs, roles, and goals retate to occupations. 

a. (Knowledge) The student ider\tifies human needs that can be Sc^'.isfied through work. 

b. (Comprebension) The student explains how an occupation can be a source of satis- 
faction or dissatisfaction. . • ' . 

c. (Application) The student evaluates occupational conditions in terms, of satisfaction 
or dissatisfaction. 

■ ^ ■ •• .1 • 

7. Affirm that physical and emotional needs can be met through leisure activities. 

a. ( Knowledge) '.The student recognizes possible^ leisure activities. 

b. (Comprehension) The student understands that work (occupation) and play (leisure) 
have several things in common. 

c. iApplication) The student applies knowledge of leisur;^ activitic*^ to the maintenance 

2 J health, 
nine how to plan for and utilize.leisure opportunities. 
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a. fKnowledge) The student recognizes leisure opportunities. 

^ b. (Comprehension) The student e>cplains what to consider in selecting leisure activities. 

c. (Application) The student applies knowledge of leisure time use to different life 

situations. ' % ' . ' 

9. 'Assess the relationship between leisure, educational, 'and occupational pursuits and preferred 
* lifestyles. 

a. (Knowledge) The student identifies the major characteristics ot a given life style. 

b. (Comprehension) The Student explains how education, work, ?nd leisure influence . 
eacli other. 

c. (Application) The studeqt relates leisure and work in a simulal.on problem. 

15 
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10. Determine how life rols.s may change over time and how interaction takes place between 
maturation and life roles. . . ' 

a. (Knowledge) The student ide'iitifies a sequence of life roles. 

b. (Comprehension) The student explains life role changes. 

c. (Application) The students uses a knowledge of life roles to evaluate changes over 
time. . ^ 

Career Planning and Decision^Makmg Domain 
^' di^ision'S^^ necessary to gather, organize; and evaluate information for effective 

a: (Knowledge) The student can recognize sources of information for career decision- 
makmg. , ^ • 

b. (Comprehension) The student explains the kinds of decision-making information 
available from different sources. v 

c. (Application) l^student evaluates decision-making-information. 

2. Use personal and soci?l goafs and values in their decisfon-rnaking process. 

a. ' (^Knowledge) The student describes personal and social goal awareness as a part of the 

• decision-making process. 

b. (Comprehension) The studentexplains how goal setting affects the decision-making 
process, 

c. (Application) The student evaluates decisions based upon individual goals. 

3. Affirm the potential for expanding life role options as a result of effective dedision making. 

a. (Knowledge) The student identifies life role options. 

b. fComprehension) The student explains how decision-making can increase options, 
•c. (Application) The student generates several options in choice situations. v ^ 

Evaluate their career decisions as they relate to personal values. ' ■ 

a. (Knowledge) The student identifi,es values and interests. 

b. (Comprehension) The student explains how values help determine decisions. 

c. (Application) The student evaluates career decisions based upon mdividual values. 
5. Accept-the responsibilities for their decision makmg outcomes. 
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a. (Knowledge) The student identifies where decisions can be made. 

b. (Comprehension) The student explains how decision making skills are used where 
some controhs possible. 

c. (Application) The student evaluates an individual's decision control m various situa- 
tions. * , * , . ' 

6. Consider various pathways avjilable for achieving short and long tsrm educational, occupa- 
tional, and social goals. ♦ 

a^ (Knowledge) The student identifies open entry and open exit patterns of school, 
work, leisure, and family roles. 

• b, (Comprehension) The student explains occupat^onal ladders. ^ 

c. (Apphcation) The student shows^how short- and long-range goals relate to life roles. 

7. ' Use skills necessary for securing, maintaining, and/or advancing in various career pathways. 

a. (Knowledge^ The student car identify career skills of entry, maintenance, and ad- 
vancement, 

' * * 

b. (Comprehension) The student explains occupational pathways. 

c. (Application) The student evaluates th^ types of skills needed for life long career 
development. 

-* 

8. Validate that career planning is a continuous process which reflects continual learning in a 
changing environment. 

a, (Knowledge) The*student identifies career planning processes 

b, (Comprehension) The student explains howcc^reer planning is life-long, 

c, (Application) The student shows how career planning is needed on an ongoing basis. 

It is suggested^hat the preceding specific subgoals can be used as a starting point for a K-14 
career guidance program. Specifying grade level differences in performance will be explained in the 
next section. The needs study task force will want to write specific subgoals for all general goals con 
sidered for further study. The specific subgoals should reflect local conditions and be identified as 
the local .community's goals. 

The 'relevant preceding goals and subgoals rnay be adopted with local niudifications and addi 
tions to save writing time. , . , 

.Ranking the Specific Career Guidance Si/bgafs 

Once the subgoals have been set, the task force members should individually evaluate the impor- 
tance of each. This procedure should al^o be accomplished within ^ ten day time Ime. Career gui^iance 
subgoals are easier to react to and tfie task force may wish to send irri[)ortance-survey5 \o a srnall 
sample from each of the eight groups. 
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Specft'C Career GunUincc Subgoafs Importance Survey 



The subgojl survey should be tabulated using tfie sariie procedures as for the general goal survey. 

With tf)e coopordtiofi of math tedcht^rs, students can contribute and learn by conducting needed 
data tabulation, interpretdtion, and reporting of needs stud/ data. 

At this point judgments must be made by the task force about which subgoals to include m the 
measurement of student performance. It « rmpcrtant also tc rank the importance of the subgoals 
to confirm similarities with the general goal rankings as well as to find changed rankings. When gen- 
eral goals are nroken down into more specific performance objectives, relative importance rankings 
can change for some goals 

A report on career guidance subgoals (see Figure 6) cao be useful at tfiis point in fitjblicizing the 
' need? study dndxjair^ing cooperation for the next phase. ' 



MEMORANDUM 

TO' Students 
Staff 

Community Residents 
FROM: Task Force Chairperson or All Task force Members 



DATE: 



RE: Career Guidance Subgoals 

Our district's career guidance needs study task force has just completed the first 
phase of its work. The following career guidance goals have been judged important 
by represe/itatives of students, parents, administration, graduates, staff, employers, 
and community members: 

Goals ^ 

1 



\ 



^ (List all concrete student performance 

goals considered important enough to 

y 



3 



measure.) 



We will i^p "'-^^'.jSL^rtM^j std'ji'fU iL jrninM in cdfljer quidance sfiortly and reporting 
studefit ! ' ^ 'Is 



FIGURE 6 
Report on Career Guidance Subgoals 
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At this point the tjsl< fof( e shOiilU iu^ cufin>i*nie')t('U tor cornf u] ar> ifuf^ortjnt nuiestur^e 
in the nt; eds study 

fvVMSurjn'j StucierM PprU;rii! ifu e 

< Stijdent performance rnust [)e assessed of) eacli uf the cdreer yuiddnce godls m order to determine 
. student needs. The most practical assessment metiiod is to construct a test questiof^K^i/e Question 

naire items should include areas of btuclent knowiecifie, comprehension, and ap[)hcatu)fi Showing 
•.hovy the seventy'eujht career .quulance subyouls can t)en)easured is presented in Appendix B This 

instrument is exem[)}ary and should [)e muddied to address local yoals Iter^is could \)f^ added, omitted, 

rearranged, or rewritten 

The^items on the questionnaire are qenera'iy appropriate for middle school, junior fugh school, 
or early senior fiiyh school students. More difficult items may he needed co challenge older students' 
in grades eleven-fourteen and simpler ones for students in the elementary grades. Suggested modifica- 
tions appropriate for elementary school students a^e presented in Appendix D. These iTiodified items 
' were adopted from the Roseville, Minnesota schools K-4 Career Education Evaluation ^^eport, 1973. 
The questions may fiave to be read to the youngest students and to poor readers Young t^hildren will 
also nee(^ wide-spaced lines for marking their answers 

While tfie pencil paper questionnaire is^jeneraily recormnended, alternatives Supplemental 
techniques include 

• Structured intervjevvs, 

• Structured observation, 

• Simulation exercist'^s, /* 

• Indirect [performance measures, sucfi .iS scliool records 

In each instance it is well to keep tn rnind tfidt student ^K:h^eve^)ent in the attainment of career 
guidance goats is being measur^Ml Sucl^ measurements must be carefully planned and practical to 
collect, tabulate/inierpret, and report 

Estahhshfng GrdcUj Lt"vvl StJf)(ur<h of Per fonyijfu r 

At this pofnt It IS necessary to estuhhsh in more detail the grade level standards performance 
The general [)urf)oses and goals of career (juidrjnce have [jeen established, but tlie sfjectf^c standards of 
what student perform nee sliould he at any given time are yet to i)e deterrn.ned Oper^ discussion of 
standards of perfonnance and an uvniicit def'?uti(jn ot trie U've* of student f )i'r formur^i r- for a S()ecific 
grade or age group arp rt'COfnmeruir'd ^ * 

The following is a su(]']'"'St*ni oroc^f-durf ^or' ^>sta[)lishifi;| standards ot student [j-^'f i"^ mance 
\ » 

I 

1 Determur? a set K 14 r diur^r qunlanc^^ godK, 

2 Determine a bet of (;u*^s!ionfU}re items vvdli mcxiifications for the variwu-. ."i^' grade levels 
to he sarpf)!ed. 
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3, Deter:nine acceptuL:/^ and unacceptable responses to the questionnaire items, 

4, Adnninister the questionnaire to the appropriate age/grade levels, 

5. Score the items based upon a scoring key, 

6. Judge program urgency based on any differences in student performance. 



Spiral Spring of Development Goals 



The specific subgoal§ addressed m each "goal" are developmental over the K-14 age span: Each 
of the thre^ domains, twenty-six general goals and seventy-eight subgoals, repeat or recycle at various 
age levels but with different levels of performance. One way of illustrating developmental goals is a 
spiral spring (see Figure 7). 





Spiral Spring of Developmental Goals 


Grade Level 




Goals 


14 




Self and Interpersonal Relations 


13 ( 




Life Roles 


12 ^ 




Career Planning and 


11 




Decision-Making 


10 




9 1 






8 






7 




Self and Interpersonal Relations 


6 




Life Roles 


5 




Career Planning and 


4 
3 




Decision-Making 


2 






1 




Self and Interpersonal Relations 


K 




Life Roles 


Preschool 




Career Planning and 






Decision Making 



FIGURE? 



Spiral Spring of Developmental Goals 



The spiral shows th:> same basic goals recurring as themes of career development over the K-14 
age span Each time a goal recurs, however, it is at a higher plane of d vdloprnent. The spiral has 
already stdrted before school entry and c&ntinuos through adult life. The .developmental spiral pro- 
vides a framework for a coordinated career guidance program K-14. Student standards of performance 
specific grade bvoK vvih need to recognize dye arnJ motivation differences. 
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Five age and motivation conditions that must be considered in writing grade level questionnaire 
items include: 

• Reading comprehension, 

• Experience based content, 

• Experience based concepts, 

• Concepts of time, 

• Ability to think abstractly. 

The breadth and depth of experiences of a particular age group are important in terms of informa- 
tion, motivation, and understanding. For example, third graders may nd\ be interested in dating 
situations as content for decision-making. Occupational choice questions may be remote from many 
young or immature students. Urban or suburban situations may be remote from many rural students. 
A concept such as destiny control may be difficult to understand. Time perspectives and projections 
are more difficult for the younger student, as is abstract thinking. 

Student Sampliriy Procedures 

Determining which students to assess is a decision that must be made before the questionnaire or 
other techniques are selected. It is often not practica: to test every student in a school population. 
Therefore, it is important to use a sample that is representative of the larger school population. Com- 
mon methods of selecting student samples include: 

Method I' All Students 

„ Every student participa tes in the study. Certainly, this is a representative 

sample of the current student population, but sometimes is an impractical 
method in terms of time and expense. 

Method II Best Guess 

Specific classroom or subgroups of students (based on judgment) represent 
the larger student population in a specific school or age range. 

Method III Mathematical Selection 

Students are selected using a random number ta[)le or a random counting 
procedure. Chance is relied on to cancel out known or unknown influences 
that make samples not representative. 

It may not be possible to test all students K-12, but if the population is defined as specific sub 
groups such as all ninth graders, it may be feasible to test a large percentage. If a subgroup is used, 
judgment q^iust be made about how much confidence to place m generalizations made to younger and 
older students. It may be desirable to include students m several grades, e g., third, eighth, eleventh. 

If more than one grade leve^ is sampled, it is important to coordinate the assessmeni goals The 
questions to consider in selecting the number and stze of grade levels are. 
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. • In thH^' ; , -A SPV'T j! V jf.s [^r'.Hir jfn i ii in(}t's ijken ()!ace wfiicfi rndy liave changed student 
f^erfof "ijfu t» (At'f tf^c ( V;.3 -tuMf^ yuu !!ijv WdPit to consider more tfian one 

• Are M .tK qr.uie '^.ri nroqr jfi* interests \n or concerns for change apparent^ (Yes, rTiejns 

you mjv v\df.i to coi^.def btdrt'nq tht- r^eeds study in ttiose grades ) ^ ^ 

It iS dlso^'n\ essjry to cons.dtr uopuiation or subpopulatJon characteristics that may affect the ^^ 
assessment rebiJtb Examples of population characteristics that nvght affect career developm'ent 
status are age, -^ex, educationdl experiences, motivation, and reading skills. For example, if one 
wanted a repr Fbentativ*^: sample of ninth graders, an all girl or all-boy sampfe would not be representa- 
ttve, nor woul^l an all ' A" or an all "F ' student sample When the best guess metho<' s used, a prior 
judgment or "educated guess" about the characteristics of the population being sampled must be 
made Quotas of so mdny boys and so many girls may be established. School districts with more 
than one school building may wish to establish a set sample size to be chosen from each building. 

Random s.-iec tion procedures can be employed to draw a sample of predetermined size from 
the larger pof^nlatjon Drawing names from a hat or student numbers from a table of random numbers 
are two examo'es. Advocates of this method believe that a sample of 10 to 20 percent of the popu- 
lation IS represt nrattve (Kovided the selections were truly random. 

Frequt-nt'v it is desirable to use a combination of sampling methods. For example, quotas of 
students to he nrawn from each subpopulation can be established-such as a 15 percent sample of 
ninth grade boys'and girls from two school buildings. 

Many sn-.i ' schools may wish to select a sf^ecific grade level or Jevels and assess all students at 
tfiat level P^^^rttcaJ sample considerations include 

• the ea5^* jf testing r^ntire classes and grade levels versus random selection procedures, 

• the U''> .nvoived \n determininq quotas to get representative samples, 

• tne t " j-d ^Ape/ise of testing, tal^ulating, and analyzing data from large populations 

Pilot TestfUi/ Awt ^^if'fni lfislujfnrf)ts 

After tfK ';u^-£t{Ofniair(^(sj or otfier assessmeciT mstrument(s) have been developed for a specific 
population, J sn ,h scale pilot Jest is necessary Pilot testing will help screen items that are unclear 
or assess something not intended. Instructions can be refined for clarity and com.pleteness, and 
required adm!f^•strdtion t can bv determined Clear instructions and clearly worded items will do 
mucn to impro.'e instrument rp|ia[)}!ity and student cooperation. The directions for the assessment 
instrurTient slMmh^ he as L-nef as [)OSSible and should expla.in the purpose of the instrument and how 
the results will 1)^^ used Explicit instructrons and sample questions and answers are usually helpful 
in clarifying anvAi-nng procedures J\w assessment coorciinator will want to test tfie instrument and 
instructions vm?' the t^sk forr p The instrument should then be used with a smaller number of stu- 
dents comf)ara!>:r tMh ■ issessment pof)ulat!on The field testing might take a semi-structured 
interview forr^,..? m> . rfl-f w i L-jnS rractions Any needed cfianqes can easily be made at this point 
and wdl sav^^ mm.. ^ .^f, .^f , it.,;^ j,.,. ^.^^ ^jj^^^ te^^ting can generaHy be accomplished in an infor- 
mal f^ianner ,"■ ; i i .\ . t'^- - a /, 
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Student cooperation in taking the assessment instrument iscftical. Realistic tes^ items and 
clear instructions refined through pilot testing will help ensure student effort m conipJeting the test. 
The fact that students know how the results wi!J be used and have fonrv? confidence in the needs study, 
will also increace cooperation. 

Developing the Scoring Key 

' Each instrumer>r3eveloper and some of the field test students should independently check what 
they consider to be the correct answer for each item. Each itefri should have a desired or correct 
response and an undesired or incorrect score. Some items may Have more than one current answer, 
but generally it is most practical if all items are given an equal pumt value. For example, on the 
Student Performance Questionnaire, potential answers to the first three questions are identified 
below. 

1 . Describe the following list using v for value, i for interest, and n for neither, 
n left handedness 



V t)eing independent of others 

J a hobby 

V things v^e believe in 



V a list of what's most important 

I enjoying on activity 

(Note. The desirable or correct response might be scored as having all six choices correctly 
labeled. Any other response pattern would be incorrect. Sp^ecial standards might be applied 
for specific populations.) 

2. If we know what a person's occupational values and interests are we can 
predict what job they should choose 

w 

only guess'about their job choice 

X estimate a group of possible occupations (jobs) 
none of the above ' . ^ 

3. Which occupations would likely be selecttd by someone who strongly values protecting 
the environment^ 

law of ticer « ' quto mechanic 

X city planner X forest ranger , 

X nianne bioioqist interior decoratoi 

Any or all choices marked at)Ove could be scored as correct 

23 
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For each instrument item correct response{s) and a scoring key should be set prior to data 
collection. 



Data Collection 

If the assessment instruments have been pilot tested and refined for clarity, administration is 
a relatively easy task. Testing in regular classroom settings is ideal. Large group situations with ade- 
quate monitoring is also possible, but it is more difficult. All test administrators and monitors should 
be familiar with the purpose and nature of the assessment instrument. Separate answer sheets with 
grade level, date, and other necessary population/sample identifications should be used. It is easiest 
to group the it^ms by goal area for scoring purposes. Student responses should be anonymous. If 
^ames are needed, students should be reassured that they are not being graded. 

'Answer sheets on which student responses can be marked, should be prepared and distributed. 
Sample answer sheets using two alternative formats nresented in Figures 8 and 9. One reproduces 
the Item responses from the instr^jment. The other . y the response identitication; codes 
assigned to each choice. The format adopted should be appropriate for students' abilities and 
shnyuld facilitate data tabulation. . 



Student Career Development Performance Questionnaire 
Answer Sheet 

Grade 

Date 



1. left handed 

being independent of others 

a hobby 

things we believe in 

a list of what's most important 

enjoying an activity 

2 predict what job they should choose 

only guess about their job choice 

estimate a group of possible occupations 

none of the above 

3. law officer auto mechanic 

1 City planner forest ranger 

marine biologist interior decorator 



78. 



FIGURES 

Sample Answer Sheet Using Item Response Options 







Student Career Development Performdnce Questionnaire 








Answer Sheet 


Grade 




« 








Date 




1. 


a. 


^21. 


a. 








b. 




b. 








c. 




c. 








d. 












e. 
f.. 


22. 


a. 






2. 


a. 




. b. 
c. 








b. 




d. 








c. 
d. 


23. 


a. 






3. 


a. 




b. . 
c. 








b. 




d. 








c. 


• 








etc. . 
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FIGURES 

Sample Answer Sheet Using Item Response Identifications Only 

Data Tabulation 

After students have responded to the assessment instrument and' their answers have been.collected, 
it is necessary to tabulate the data. Initially a tally of correct and incorrect responses should be con- 
structed by domain, goals, and item. A sample tabulation sheet represented in Figure 10. 

This item-by-item tabulation is needed for purposes of item analysis and qngoing revision. For 
each goal, a summary figure is needed to represent student performance for that goal. 

Secondary students can do the tabulation. The math department could use the tabulating and 
analyzing activities as classroom credit work. Accuracy, figuring percentages, graphing, and data di- 
play would be specific learning skills. 
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Student Career Development Performance QuestionnaireTabulation Sheet 

(sampljl size " 100) ^ 


Domain 1 






Goal 1 * 


, Number of correct 
student responses 


* 

incorrect 
student responses 


Item 1 


JtH 7H4 JtH Ml JML 

>tt mi JM ^ mi 


. ^ ^ 

total 


Item 2 


mJj TMJ M4J MUL uU 

^rf /W4 frTf /nVk fMt 

tHi m tmmi 

total *70 % 70% 


total 


Item 3 


nn 




• 


total 


total 


Total 


total 200 = 66 2/3% 


total 100 




Total number of 
correct responses for 
items 1, 2, & 3 


Total incorrect student 
responses for items 
1,2,&3 


Goal 2 







FIGURE 10, 



Tabulation Sheet 



Comparing Goal Standards and Actual Performance 



Analyzing and Reporting Data 

' Once the percentages of students giving desired responses in each subgoal have been tabuleted, 
\ a discrepancy (need) chak should be constructed using totals from the tabulation sheet. The chart 
is a useful visual display for reporting results. The Discrepancy (Need) Chart depicted in Figure 1 1 
uses vertical bars to show the percent of correct responses for each subgoal of Domain L 

If Figure 11, two-thirds of the responses to Domam I, Item 1 were desirable to correct, (^ee 
Tabulation Sheet, Figure 10,) Also depicted are 50 percent correct responses to Item 2 and 30 per 
cent for Item 3. The shortest bars represent the greatest discrepancy for desired performance. 
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90' 
70 

Percent 

of correct 50 

Student 

Responses 

10 
0 

Goals 



Domain I 



Domain II Domain III 



1 



1 



etc. 



FIGURE 11 
Discre^hjy (Need) Chart: An Example 

Another way to display the data from the Tabulation Sheet (Figure 10) is in a Need Table 
(Figure 12). In the need table one would want to look at the upper part of the columns for the 
greatest apparent needs in each domain. 



Need Table 



% of Desirable 
Responses 


Domain 1 


Domain II 


< 

* Domain III 


Below 30% 


Goal 3 






Between 31-50% 


Goal 2 






Between 51-70% 


Goal 1 






Between 71-90% 








Above 90% 









FIGURE 12 
Need Table 
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DeteVmihing and Prioritising Discrepancies 



4 



By graphing the percentages of correct responses by goal, one can more easily identify student 
needs. Student performance on each goal is expressed as a percentage correct on a specified number 
of questionnaire items. If 100 percent correcjt is considered the desired student performance, any 
percentage less than 100 is a discrepancy or student need. One must be careful to determine needs 
by subtracting measurements on the same scale. For example, if student needs are defined as the 
difference between desired stucjent performance on a test and actual student performance on a test 
then • » ' 

Desired student performance on a test 
— Actual student performance on a test 
Student Needs ' 

Local judgments must be made concerning the number of needs td-work with in establishing 
program goals and objectives. Guidance personnel and the task force or informal reaction panel 
,should select a realistic number of the highest measured needs. A quick review of the goals, subgoals, 
and questionnaire items may aid in making the selection. Questions that may help include: 

1 . Are the highest measured needs really important? 

2. What is a realistic expectation for student performance^n each goal? 

3. How many student needs can be realistically evolved into qro^am gdals? ^ 

Once t|je student needs have been selected, the urgency of meeting such needs should be diter- ' 
fnined. All relevant populations should^participate in the rating of needs in terms of urgency. Instruc- 
tions and an urgency rating scale for a Career Development Needs Assessment Survey (Figures 13 and 
14) might be used with a representative sample of par^cipants! 

representative a sample as is feasible should be surveyed. When possible direct administration 
of the Urgency of Needs Survey should be used to maximize retums arid cooperation. Natural groups 
such as classroom, faculty meeting^; and Chamber of Commerce meetings can be used as survey admini 
stration opportunities. Direct mail, organized phone contact, or house canvassing can also be used to 
ensure representativeness of the sampfe. Large samples are recommended in this phase of the needs 
study because identified needs merit widespread reaction and support. ^ 

When the Urgency of Needs Survey results have been collected an Urgency of Need Table 
(Figure 15) should- be constructed for each domain and need. 

Cell entries for the Urgency of Need Table are determined in the following way:' 

1. Assign weights to each survey item response (e.g., sometimes = 1; before too long = 2; 
pretty soon = 3; a^'soon as possible - 4; right now = 5). ^ 

^ 2. For each item count the number of "sometime," ^'before too long,i|jetc. answers for each 
group. 

^ ^ 3. Multiply the nOmber erf responses supplied by each by the weights (see No. 1 above). . 
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TO: 
FROM: 
DATE: 
RE: 



MEMORANDUM 

Needs Study Participants 



Prioritizing Career Development Needs 



, Coordinator 



Over the past several weeks our district career gufdance needs study has determined a 
list of important student learning goals. 

Thfe stuvients' level of performance on each of these goals has been determined. Com- 
paring student learning goals with actual performance has given us,a list of needs. At 
each step of the process we have received help from students, parents^ school staff, 
parents, employers, and other community residents. We are now asking a large 
sample from each of these groups to help us determine the urgency with which we 
should attempt to meet these student needs. Therefore, you are being asked to 
respond to each of ti>e items on the attached questionnaire and return it to 
: by_, . 

Thank you for your cooperation. * 



FIGURE 13 



Instructions for Completing Urgency of Needs Survey 



Urgency of Needs Survey 
1. Please indicate which of the following groups you represent. 



1 . Students 

2 Parents 

3. Administi'ators 
'4. Graduates 



5. Drop Outs 

6. School Staff 

7. Community Membeio 

8. Employers 



For the following goal statements please indicate how soon the school should attempt 
to achieve each one: 



3. 
4. 
etc. 



[Note: General goals 
2 identified previously 



as neeJs should be 
listed in random se- 
quence as items.) 



Sometime 


Before 
too long 


Pretty 
soon 


As soon as 
possible 


Right 
Now 
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Urgency of Needs Survey 
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Domain 1 


Stu- 
dent 


Par- 
ent 


Adm 


Grad- 
uate 


Drop 
Out 


School 
Staff 


Employ- 
ers 


Commu- 
nity 
Members 


TOTAL 






Average 
Urgency Score 


























Group Weight 
(Optional) 






















i 




Average 
Urgency * 
Score Weight 
(Optional)' 

































FIGURE 15 
Urgency of Needs Table 



Sum^the weighted responses (IMo. 3) for each group and divide by the number of respond-^ 
ents m the group. These are the Average Urgency scores for each group. Record these in 
the Urgency-of-IMeed Table. 

5. . Determine group weights. Group weights are 1,.if all eight groups are considered equal in 

assessing rieed values.. If some groups' opinions ar$ considered more important than other ' 
groups', t'hey can^be given a weight of 2. Unless there is a good reason for weighting some 
groups' opinions more than others, it Is recommended that all group ratings be weighted 
equally. Record groups m the Urgency of IMeed Table. 

6. Multiply average urgency score for each group by the groups' vveight to obtain the Average 
Urgency Score Weighted. 

. 7.* Sum across groups the Average Urgency scor*es (weighted/unweighted) to obtain the Total 
Urgency Scores. 

■-^ 

Using the Total Urgency Scores (weighted/if calculated) needs can be ranked from highest to 
lowest (sep figure 16), 



Need Rank 
(Highest lo Lowest) 

1 

2 

3 



Needs Ranked by Urgency 

Need Statement 
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List of" Needs Ranked by Urgency 
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Communication of Ranked Needs to Participants 

After student career guidance needs have been identified and prioritized by urgency, the survey 
coordinator and needs study task force should communicate the results to each population group. 
Each group should receive the results in understanqjable terms. Reporting results is reinforcing to 
those who cooperated with the needs study and lays the groundwork for program planning. 

A variety of reporting methods to consider include oral and media presentations, special news- 
letters, memos, and newspaper articles. For example, a sample newspaper article is presented in 
Figure 17. . 



study 



The school-community career guidance nee^iR study has just been completed. 
Student rfeeds were identified through a process of comparing standards of desired 
student performance with actual student performance. The following needs were 
found to be of high urgency in terms of school programming: 

^1. " . • 



2. 
3. 
etc. 



FIGURE 17 



Sample Newsletter Article 



H6w ma.iy of the needs to include in the urgency ranking of the report is a matter of local judg- 
ment. One might group the results into two or three categories of very high urgency, high urgency, 
and soiVie urgency. When the needs study results have been effectively communicated to all relevant 
groups, the needs assessment phase of building a comprehensive career guidance program is completed. 
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General 
Goal 

VaiuMion 



Specific 
Goal 

Valuation 



Determining 
Needs 



Prioritizing 
Needs 
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Select General 




Career Guidance 




Goals 





Select Needs With 
Highest Priorities 



I 



Select Groups o* 
Persons to Rate 
the Value of the. 
General Goals 



Create^Question- 
naires for General 
Goal Valuation 




Obtain Value 
Ratings for 
Each General 
Goal 











Select the Most 
Highly Valued 
General Goals 




Select the Most 
Highly Valued 
Specific Goats 





Using the Same 




or Different 




Rater^ Obtain 




Value Ratings 




for Each 




Specific Goal 



t 



Create -Question- 
naires ft)r Specific 
Goal Valuation 



Select or V'rite 
Specific Goals 
for Each Highly 
Valued General 
Goal 







Construct Question- 
nair^^or other 
instrument) Items 
Measuring Goal 
Accomplishment 







Select Students to 
Respond to Instrument 



Administer Instrument 



Determine Areas of 
Deficiency in Goal 
Achievement 











Establish Priorities 







Select Persons to 
Rate Needs for 






Administer 






Create Prionties 


Instruments 




Establishing , 




instrufnent 






Priorities 







FIGURE 18 Needs Assessment Process 



SECTION ill 
APPLICATION AND REF£RENC*=-S 



This 'section of the handbook applies some of the ideas presented in the preceding section to a 
typical (although fictitious) rural schoo^wviranment. That district, Green Valley, wili appear through 

the remainder of the handbook as a continuing threaBT 

f ^ _ 

The steps taken to pursue a career guidance needs assessment and the documents prepared during 
the pro-ess ar^ presv<?nted. The reader is encouraged to use freely any of the exhibits found herein 
without modification 

^ . Although the names used in this section are fictitious, hopefully, the situation is representative 

enough to spark son>e practical ideas for local u^ers. We do not present this as a tested or oest possible 
- needs assessment approach, but we do believe it to be a satisfactory plan. 

For reader convenience, the needs assessment process has been detailed pictorially (see Figure 18). 
Page numbers indicating parts of this section as they fit into that process are shown in the left margin. 

In the appendix, detachable forms are available for the rural counselor's use. They are'prepared 
so that minimj?ri adaptation is required. 
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Application 
Green Valley 



Green Valley Junior High School has an enrollment of 160 students. Of that enrollment, frfty* 
two students are in the seventh grade, fifty in the eighth, and fifty-eight in the ninth. The school 
faculty consists of fifteen teachers and one principal. One of the instructors, D. Appleton, teaches 
English in the mornings and serves as school counselor in the afternoon. 

The school is located in Green Valley Township, population 2,438, a predominantly agricultural 
region. The major products of the area are beef, pork, corn, beans, and milk. In terms of industry, 
three btwiness concerns employ most of Green Valley Township's school graduates who do not go 
into farming. Those businesses are (1) Model Dairy— owned and operated by T. LaSalle, (2) Triedman 
Freight— managed by R. Hoffman, and (3) Johnson Motors— owned and operated by A. Johnson.' 



Needs Assessment 

At the beginning of the 1975-76 school year, D. Appleton conducted a needs assessment. She 
wanted to make sure that Green Valley Junior High was meeting the career guidance needs of its 
students. Using the twenty-six goals developed for a rural guidance project at The Center for Voca- 
tional Education, Columbus, Ohio, the counselor prepared a genejal goal questionnaire (see Appendix 
A) and selected some people from each of the following groups to respond to it. 



Group 
Students 
Employers 
School 

Administrators 
School Faculty 
School Graduates 
Parerlts 



Number of People Selected 
'Three (one 7th, 8th, and 9th grader) 
Three (T. LaSalle, R. Hoffman, and A. Johnson) 

Tvvo (P. Thomas— Principal; B. James— Superintendent) 

Four 

Four . 

Thrfee 



After conferring with P. Thomas ahd B. James to secure their support and cooperation, D. 
Appleton gained the commitment of the teachers and students selected to participate by informally 
discussing the purpose and nature of the needs assessment with each one. In addition, participating 
parents, employers, and graduates were contacted by telephone to gain their assistance. 

Next, goal questionnaire*^ were color coded using one golor for each of the participating groups, 
e.g., parents, faculty, student Self -addressed, stamped return envelopes were prepared for those 
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receiving the questionnaire by mail. Parent, employer, and graduate goal quAtionnaires were the-* 
mailed ar>d the remainder distributed by hand. 

After one week, Df Appleton, contacted three of the faculty members in person and two parents 
by telephone. She explained that some of the questionnaires had not yet been returned and requested 
that they complete and return their questionnaires. Within three days, all questionnaires were returned. 



Questionnaire Response Tabulation and Calculation, 

c 

D. Appleton contacted C. Houston, the mathematics teacher, and asked that Houston's classes 
handle all questionnaire response tabulation and calculation. Appleton was able to convince Houston 
of the value of naving the math classes perform these tasks as learning activities. Houston agreed and 
his classes prepared the materials described below. 

Sum of Ratings from tfie General Goal Questionnaire (Exhibit B) 

The "Sum of Ratings" shows the totals of responses given by each group for each goal. For 
example, the r?^mgs of the importance of goal one, given by the three participating students added 
to fifteen. Similarly, the ratings of the impoi^tance of goal^cne given by the two participating employ- 
ers addetl to eight. 

In some cases, no ratings were given to particular goals. When that happened, Houston's students 
put an asterisk by the entry and showed the actual number of ratings in parentheses. 



Means from the General Goal Questionnaire (Exhibit C) 

After getting the sum of all the ratings, the math classes computed the mean (average) for each 
goal by each category of participants. To get the mean ratings, each of the sum of ratings (Exhibit 
B) was divided by the number of ratings that had been added to get the sum. 

For example, the mean student rating of the importance of goal one was 15 3 or 5.00; the 
mean student rating for goal two was 6 ^ 2t)r 3.00; and the mean faculty rating for goal twenty-six 
was 20 ^ 4 or 5.00. After all the means were computed, they were displayed in tabular form (see 
Exhibit C). 

These mt/an values were particularly mtepesttng to Appleton since they showed the apparent im- 
portance of each goal to the different groups. By looking at the table (Exhibit C), Appleton could 
tell, for example, that the students, employers and administrators felt that goal one was very impor- 
tant; graduates were more neutral; and faculty and parents thought it to be fairly important. 



Goal Ratings Tables from the General Goals Questionnaire (Exhibit D) 

Faced.with the. knowledge that not all the groups were scaring the same values, Appleton decided 
to weight student responses more heavily than the rest. To get a single, weighted importance rating 
for each'goals, Houston's classes prepared a goal table.* 



■"Tables for the first seven goals are presented m Exhibit D, 
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Each general goal has an individual table. The tables have a row for the means from 
the General Goal Questionnaire, a row for the weights to be used for each group, and a row 
for the product pf each mean and weight. Below each table is the weighted composite rating of each 
goal, the sum of the products. 

Since Aopleton had decided to allow student opinions to weight more heavily, student ratings 
were assigned a weight of two (2) and all other groups were assigned a weight of one (1). Was the 
decision to weight all the groups equally, any number (preferably a one) could have been used, pro- 
vided all groups received the same weight. In this example, the choice of two for st^jdents and one 
for-the rest is purely arbitrary. Howe%».r, the weights were chosen for ease of computation and be- 
cause they allow student opinions to carry as much weight as any other two groups combined. 



General Goals Value Chart (Exhibit E) and List of Ranked Goals Values from Highest to Lowest . 
(Exhibit F) 

Knowing that the actual magnitudes of the weighted ratings were not too informative, in and of 
themselves, Houston had the math classes prepare a bar graph (General Goals Value Chart, Exhibit 
E) showing the relative standing of each weighted rating and a list of the weighted ratings ranked from 
highest .to lowest (Exhibit F). 

After receiving thk^raph, D. AppletCn identified on the chart t'^-* domains from which the goals 
came. By looking at the cDmftleted S'aph, it became obvious.that some of the^ composite rating goals 
are high and some low. '^he counselor then decided to keep the top thirteen goals for further worK 
and, for the present, to eliminate the rest. 

Although Appleton had succeeded in getting a profile of the most highiy valued guidance goals, 
the general goals were not specific enough to be operational, to produce a set of valued, operational 
career guidance subgoals, the counselor selected two specific subgoals for each general goal and pre- . 
pared a second goal questionnaire. Thi$ new qi*estionnaire was structured like the first, but had more 
specific goals to be rated. Appleton selected the specific subgoals from those developed in the Rural " 
' America Series (The Center for Vocational Education, The Center for Studies in Vocational and ^ 
Technical Education, and Northen Michigan University, 1976). 

The cover letter and Subgoal Valuation Questionnaire prepared for establishing the importance 
of the more specific subgoals are presented as Exhibit G and Append»x^B r^pectively, Using the 
same procedures and respondents, Appleton repeated the goal valuation process. Tfie^forms used in 
the general goal valuation process-Exhibits'B, C, D, and E-are also for the subgoal valuation 
process. Th*^inal ranked subgoal valuations are presented in Exhibit H. • 4 

1 

Upon completion, Appleton had, in hand, thirteen specific career guidance subgoals that appeared 
to be important for Green Valley to pursue. Tfie counselor could now attempt to determine Gfeen 
Valley Junior High students' level of achievement on each goal, , 

Using the thirteen specific career guidance goals, D. Appleton developed the Student Question- 
naire designed to measure Gre^jn Valley Junroi High School students' career guidance goal achievement. 
The questionnaire and instructions ar^ shown in Exhibit I. The specific questions ip this instrument 

were selected from a set contained in the Rural America Series, ched earlier. . 

# 

Before administering the questionnaire to all of the students, the counselor gave it to one sev- ? 
enth, one eighth, and one ninth grade student and asked for their reactions. She hoped to deternnine 
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if the language was understandable and to see how long it would take for them to finish. All three 
completed the questionnaire within fifteen minute5,»and reported that the instructions were clear 
and the questions were understandable. 

* * 

•. Following a discussion with the principal, P. Tfiomas, a decision was made to use one homeroom 
period for getting student responses to the questionnaire. D. Appleton then duplicated 160 question- 
naires and disjributed them to homeroom teachefs. # 

. The n^^t day, D. Appleton used the schools public address system to explain: 

1. the rationale for the survey 

2. how that .data would be used 

3. questionnaire instructions ^ . 

She then asked all students to partipipate in the study. Homeroom teachers collected the results. 
After collecting all of the questionnaires, she again called upon the math teacher, C. Houston, for 
assistance in data tabulation and computation. 

Using a scoring key prepared by Appleton and several school faculty, members .which indicated 
responses to-be considered satisfactory, Houston's classes prepared a tabulation of ail the responses. 

After tallying the responses, percentages of correct responses were calculated. Using these per- 
centages, Houston's classes then created a bar graph showing the percent of satisfactory responses 
given by students for each question (goal). This graph is presented as the Student Achievement Chart 
m Exhibit J. 

Using the Student Achievement Chart,.Appleton created a Student Needs Table (Exhibit K) 
showing the status of the specific careex guidance; goals in lerrhs of studen* achievement. Looking 
at the table, Api^leton could see that for most of the goals, 50 to 70 percent of the students made 
satisfactory responses. 

Because she wanted to seriously consider the goats with the most critical deficiencies, Appleton 
decided to select fdr further work, those goals with less than 70 percent satisfactory responses. Ac- 
cordingly, she prepared the Priorities Questionnaire (Exhibit L) containing eleven of the thirteen 
important goals (omitting numbers nine and ten) lof goal prioritization by, students, employ^ers, 
school administrators, school faculty, graduates, and parents. 

The resuitb from the Priorities Questionnaire will provide a base for decision-making to change 
Green Vailev Junior High School's career guidance program. D. Appleton, therefore, wanted to in- 
clude as many respondents as was practical. She sent the questionnaire to twenty graduates, twenty 
parents, and three major employers in the area. Using school records, she chose twenty school grad- 
uates making sure that two had been ninth graders over each of the last ten years. She also chose 
the parents so that seven were parents of current ninth graders, seven were parents of current eighth 
g^'aders, and six were parents of current seventh graders. Further, she decided to include all of the 
school faculty, the principals, superintendent, and forty current students— fourteen current ninth 
graders, fourteen current eighth graders, and^twelve current seventh graders. 

Appleton met with B. Thomas to establish a method for administering the Priorities Question- 
naires to students and faculty and to advise the principal of the needs assessment progress. Question- 
naires were distributed to homeroom teachers. The students and teachers were asked to return 
qu<;stionnaire responses to the principal's office before going home. 
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^ Using the same procedures as for goal valuation, D. Appleton sent the questionnaires to the 
school administrators, employers, and graduates. After one week, she sent rut a fofllowHjp fetter 
(Exhibit M) stressing the importance of returning the questionnaires, W'tJiin two weeks, she received 
all questionnaire responses. Houston's math classes tabulated and analyzed the responses using the 
procedures outlined for goal and subgoa! valuation (see Exhibits B, C; D, and E). The results are 
displayed graphically (Exhibit N). Needs Priorities areVanked from highest to lowest (Exhibit 0). 

D. Appleton examined the ranked priorities (Exhibit 0) and concluded that goals 2, 1, 5, 3, 9,* 
11, 10, and 6 deserved immediate attention. They had emerged (1) from the valuing process as the 
more Important, specific career guidance goals, (2) from the determination of needs process as some 
of the less well met goals, and (3) from the prioritizing process as the ones most supported for imme- 
diate action by persons important to' the school. , 

To recort the overall outcome of the needs assessment, D. Appleton prepared the Summary 
Report oi Career Guidance Needs Assessment (Exhibit D). This report was distributed to faculty, 
students, and administrators and mailed to participants external to the school. 

A working committee composed of students, parents, faculty, administrators, employers, and 
graduates was formed to develop a plan of action to help meet the most urgent needs identified from 
the needsjsssessment. 
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Exhibit A 



General GoaI'Valuation Questionnaire and Cover Letter 



Green ValleyJunior High School 



Rt.2 

. Green Valley, Iowa 
September 25, 1976 



Dear 



Green Valley Junior High Scho'ol is ?^ying to get some information from parents, employers, 
students, teachers, school administrators, and past school students about what our school's career 
guidance goals should be. We have some ideas but we do not know which of the goals we have writ* 
ten are most important. 

Will you please take a few minutes to tell us which of these goals you think are most important? 
Once we have your opinion and those!K)f others who are receiving this questionnaire, we can begin to 
improve our career guidance program. . . " 

You do not have to sign your name. All of your answers will kept confidential. Please 
return the questionnaire to: 



Donna Appleton, Counselor 
Green Valley Junior High School- 



Rt.2 

Green Valley, Iowa 



Thank you. 




Donna Appleton 
School Counselor 



Enclosure: General Goal Valuation Questionnaire 
» (See Appendix A) 



Exhibit B • 

Sum o{ Ratings from th6 General Goal Questionnaire 



_ ■e 

Goal 


Students 


Employees 


* ocnool 
Marninisiraiors 


School 
Facult / 


Graduates 


- Dropouts 


1 


15 


12 


8 


8 


10 




2 


• 6(2) 


8 


10 


9 


8 




3 


12 


12 


2 


12 


12 




4 


.8 


• 6 


2 


19 


11 




, 5 


7 


9 






10 




6 


10 


11 ' 


6 


20 


8 




7 


11 


"10 


6 


20 


9 




8 


9 


* 9(2) 


' 10 


16 » 


13 




9 


14 


0 


9 


8 


13' 




10 


14 


9 


. 7 


10 


13 




11 


14 


9 


9 


10 


6 




12 


* 9(2) 


14 . 


8 


* 9(3) 


5 




13 


11 


13 


8 


4 


3 




14 


7 


* 3(2) 


6 


4 






15 


5 


* 3(2) 


7 


8 






16 


* 4(1) 


4 


2 


7 


r o 




17 


3 


• 3 

t 


2 


7 


• R 
u 




18 


8 


7 


10 




1 9 




19 


8 


6 


3 


IS • 






20 


12 


10 • 




17 


5 




21 . 


12 


12 




18 


3 




22 


13 


15 


5 


6 


6 




23 


3 


* 3(1) 


4 


5 


10 




24 


14 


15 


10 


5 


11 




25 


6 


7 


2 


20 


9 




26 


13 


10 


10 


20 


10 





Number of . • • . . 

People Answering 3*3 2 4 3 ~ 

•Denotes missing ratings. A number in parentheses tells the actual number of responses to the goal. 



Exhibit C 



M^ans from the General Goals Questionnaire 




Goal 


Students 


Employers 


School 
Administrators 


* i 


D.UU 


4 00 


4.00 


J. 


o.uu 


9 fi7 


5.00 




4.UU 


4 on ' 


1.00 


A 




9 00 


1.00 


c 
D 




00 


2.59 


O 






3.00 


/ 


O.D/ 




3.00 


o 
o 


_o.UU 


A RO 


5 00 


r\ 

9 


4.D/ 


^ on 


4 50 




A P7 
4.D/ 


00 


3 50 


1 1 

1 1 




00 


• 4.50 


1 z 


>i cn 

4.0U 


4 fi7 


4.00 


1 *3 
1 «5 


«}.o/ 


4 13 ^ 


4.00 


1 >1 ' 




1 50 


3.00 


1 R 


1 R7 
1 .0 / 


1 50 


3.50 


lb 


A nh 


1 33 


1.00 


1 "7 


1 nn 


1 00 


1.00 


1 Q 
lO 


9 R7 


9 33 


. 5.00 


1 Q 


O R7 


900 


1.50 


ZU 


A nn 

4.UU 


3 33 


4.50 




4 00 


4.00 


3.50 


22 


4.33 


5.00 


2.50 


23 


1.00 


3.00 


2.00 


24 


4.67, 


5.00 


5.00 


25 


2.00 


2.33 


1.00 


26 


4.33 


3.33 


5.00 



School 
Faculty 



Graduates Dropouts 



Parents 



Others 



2.00 


' 3.33 




1.00 


— 


2 25 


2.67 




,3.33 


— 


3 00 


4.00 ' 




4.33 




4 75 


3.67 




3.00 


• . — 


t 33 
5 00 
R 00 


3.33 <. 
2.67 - 
. 3.00 




3.00 . 

t:^ ^ 


— 
— 

— 


4 no 


4.33 • 




5.00 


— 


9 00 


4.33 




1.33 


— 


9 50 


4.33 • ' 




1.00 


— 


9 ^0 


2.00 




5.00 


— 


3 no 


1.67 




. 4.67 


— 


1 00 


'1.00 




1.00 


— 


1.00 


1.50^ 




4.33 


— 


9 00 


2.00 




1.33 


■ — 


1 75 


1.00 


— 


2.00 


— 


1 75 


2.00 




4.00 


— 


3.00 


4.00 





1.67 


— 


4.50 


3.50 




1.00 




4.25 


1.67 




2.00 




4.50 


1.00 




2.33 




1.50 


2.00 




2.67 




1.25 


3.33 




3.33 




1.25 • 


3.67 




5.00 




5.00 


3.00 




4.67 




5.D0 


3.33 


J 


2.00 





V 



5.] 



Exhibit D 



Goal Ratings Tables from the General Goal Questionnaires 



Goal 



Students Employers 



School 
Administrator^ 



School 
Faculty 



Graduates Dropouts 



Parents 



Others 



(1) Mean ^ 


5.00 


4.00 




400 




2.00 


3 33 




1.00 






2 


1 




1 




1 


1 




1 




Prodact 


10.00 


4.00 




4.00 




2.00 


3.33 




1.00 




Sum of Products 
(Goal Value) 


24.33 


(2) Maan 


3.00 


. 2.67 




5.00 




2.25 


2.67 




3.33 




Waight 


2 


1 




1 




1 


1 




1 




^ Product 


6.00 


2 67 




5.00 




2.25 


2.67 




3.33 




Sum of Products 
(Goal Value) 


21.92 




















(3) Mean 


4.00 


4.00 




1.00 




3.00 


4.00 




4.33 




^ Product , 


7 






1 




1 


1 




1 




8 00 


4.00 




1.0b 




3.00 


4.00 




4.33 




Sum of Products 
(Goal Value) 


24.33 


(4) Mean 


^.67 


2.00 




1.00 




4.75 


3,67 




3 00 




Weight 


2 


1 




1 




1 


1 




1 




Product 


^34 


2 00 




1 00 




4.75 


3.67 




3.00 




Sum of Products 
(Goal Value) 


19.76 


(5) Mean 


2 33 


3.00 




2.50 




1.33 


3 33 




3.00 




Wffight 


2 


' 1 ^ 




1 




1 


1 




1 




Product 


4.66 


3.00 




2.50 




1 33 


3.33 




3.00 




Sum of Products 
(Goal Value) 


17.82 


(&) Mean 


3.33 


3.67 




3.00 




5.00 


2.67 




3.00 




Wecght) 


2 


1 




1 




1 


1 




1 




Product 


6.66 


3.67 




3.00 




5.00 


2.67 




3.00 





(Goal Value) 24.00 
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Exhibit D (Continued) 



Goal 



Students Employers 



School School 
Administrator^ Faculty 



Graduates Dropout!^ 



Parents 



Others 



(7) Mean 
Wtight 
Product 

Sum of Producu 
(Goal Value) 



3.67 


3 33 


3.00 


5.00' 


3.00 




1.67 




2 




1 


1 


1 




1 




7.34 


3.33 


3.00 


5.00 


3.00 




1.67 





23.34 



r 
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Exhibit E 



45 



• 40 
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'^:3o."~' 

L • "t 
U 

E 25- 
.S "t 

20 - 



15 



10 



General Goals Value Chart 



GOALS 1 5 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 
DOMAINS . ■ I • ■ II III • 



50 



..0 
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Exhibit F 

List of Ranked Values from Hi^/iest to Lowest 



General Goal 


Rank 


Value 


■ Value 


1 


24 


29.26 


2 


8 


28.83 


3 


26 


27.32 


4 


12 • 


27.01 


5 


11 


2Q.34 


6 


9 


24.50 




' 1 


24.33 


8 


3 


24.33 


9 


6 


24.00 




20 


23.75 


11 


10 


23.67 


12 


7 


23.34 • 


13 


21 


23.33 


14 


22 


•22.33 ^ 


15 


2 


21. »2 


16 


18 


'21.34 


17 


25 


20:00 


! 18 


4 . 


19.76 


■ 19 


13, 


18.67 


on 


1Q 


17 


21 


5 


17.82 


22 


14 


I0.99 


23 

4 


16 


15.08 


24 . 


23 


14.91 


25 


15 


13.67 


26 


17 . 

1 


10.75 
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Exhibit G 



Cover Letter-Subgoal Valuation Questionnaire 




Green Valley Junior High School 



Rt. 2 

Green Valley, Iowa 
October 9, 1976 



Dear 



Thank you for helping us decide which of oUr general career guidance goals were most impor- 
tant. Jufdging from your responses and from those of other respondents, some of our goals do seem 
to be more important than others. 

We have chosen th^ most important ones and written some specific career guidance subdoals 
' for each one. If you will rate these as v6u did the more general goals, we will be able to decide which 
specific subgoals are most important. This will allow u . to more fully understand your concern^ and 
. improve. cur guidance program. 

Please take a few minutes to tell us which of the subgoals you think are most 'important. You 
• do not have to sign your name. AH of your answers will be kept confidential. 



Thank you. 





D. Appleton 
School Counselor 



P.S. Please use the enclosed self-addressed, 
envelope to return yoi^r answers. 



. Enclosure: Subgoal Valuation Questionnaire 
(Sfee Appendix B) 
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Exhibit.H 

List of Ranked SubgoaU 
from Highest to Lowest 



Rank 


Specific Subgoal 


Value 


1 


3 


29.66 


2 


18 


28.16 


3 


13 


28.08 


4 


15 


26.50 


5 


5 


26.34 


6 


12 


2G.00 


7 


17 


25.74 


8 


. 14 


25.33 


9 


4 


25.32 


10 


24 


24.58 


11 


9 


24.08 


12 


19 


24.00 


- 13 


10 


23.00 


14 


26 


22.49 


- 15 


21 


22.42 


16 • 


. 25 


21.50 


17 


8 


21.17 


18 


22 


20.67 


19 


6 


20.50 




1 1 

1 1 




21 


1 


19.34 


22 


20 


19.17 


23 


7 


18.92 


24 


23 


18.50 


25 


2 


18.25 


26 


16 , 


14.67 
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Student Questionnaire 



Introduction 

This questionnaire is to fielp the school find out how well it is meeting its career guidance goals. 
Please take a few minutes to give the best answer you can give to each of the questions. 

The answers you give are yery important since they wi/l help the school decide if the guidance 
program is meeting your needs. Remember, this is not a test. You will not be given a grade. We do 
not even want you to put your name on the paper. 



/nstructfons 

Follow the answering instructions given for eSch question. Take 



Read each question carefully 
^our time and do your best work. 
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Exhibit i (Cont.) 



Student Questionnaire 

1. Check the possible reasons for the following ways that people are different: (check all that 

might apply) * , » 

Heredity Experiences Nutrition • 

1. Height , 

- 

2. . Interests ' 

3. Appearance . 

4. Goals ' 

5. A9hiev3mentS - - 

• 6. Skills ^ . * ^ 

7. Values 




2. The-w ay w e see ourselves is mainly the result of: (check all that are correct) 

ieredity Fate 

Experience Abilities 

What others expect of us Ideals 

_^ Physical appearance 

Check the following statements as to how stronglyyou agree or disagree with the statement, 
f 

Strongly Strongly 
Agree Disagree 

1. h of us has only a few 
^ople who are important 

ur lives. 



2. The only innportant people 
in our life are family members. 



As we get older our f riendv^^y^ 

influence us more. 



ERIC 
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Exhibit I (Cont) 



Getting along well with other students or co-workers means: (check all right answers) 

3emg honest Giving suggestions when asked 

Always b^ing polite • ^ Alv^ays giving a good impression 

Avoiding criticism ' Being cheerful ho matter what 

Never disagreeing 



Cooperative 
Behaviors 



Competitive 
Behaviors 



Secrecy 

^Threats and bluffs 
Compromise and negotiation 
Two way communication 
Division of labor 



6. The best source of information on general requiremervtJ for occupations is: (check one) 
Classified ads 



Dictionary ofyccupational Titles 



Fnends and relatives 
State employment sefi^ice 



In looking at short term money rewards of varioys jobs put a (+) by those things that increase 
money rewards and a {-) by those things that subtract from the paycheck. 



Income taxes 
Health insurance 
Sales tax 
Stock options 
Union dues 



Cost of living raises 
Inflation 
Pension 
Social Security 
Merit raises 
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Exhibit I (Cont) 



8. Study the following graphs showing the past and predictedjuture supply and dfmand e»f workers 
for two occupations. 



300,000 
workers 



200,000 

workers 

100,000 

workers 



Occupation A. 



5 years 



now 



5 years 
trom now 



300,000 

workers 

200,000 

workers 

100,000 
workers 



Occupation B 




6 years 
from now 



Now answer the foMowing questions: (check all that are correct) 

It's easier now to get a job in Occupation A. 

i 1 the future both occupations will be about equally difficult to find jobs in. 

Five years ago it was easier to get a job in Occupation A. 

' Ennployers m Occupation A will likely decrease requirennertts in the next five years. 
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j^xhibit t (Cont.) 

9. List all the human, needs served by someone who does a good job in th^^ following occupations: 

Occupation Recognition Shelter Food Safety Health 

Plumber 

Bus Driver ^ 

Cake Qecorator ^ 

Floriit * ^ 

Ca rpe n te r ^ _^ 

News Reporter 



^0r Check the correct qualifications for the following occupations: 

Occupation i Essential Useful Not Usually Needed 

' Salesperson 

Physical Coordination 



Art Skills 
Clerical Skills 
Ma^ Skills 
Speaking Skills 
Initiative. 
Mechanical Skills 
Listening Skills 



11. Because of abilities, talents, and interests each person is best suited for: 

One single occupation A groun of occupations 

Most Occupations Any occupation of interest 

* • * 
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Exhibit I (Cont.) 

12. Listed betow are several actions that might be taken to arrive at a decision. Indicate for each 
action whether or not you think that the action is part of a good decision-making process by 
circling Yes or No. 

1. Stating the goal one expects to achieve. . Yes No' 

2. Waiting to see if the problem solves itself. YesJ IMo 

3. Gathering information about the decision. "Yes IMo 

4. Checking with friends to see what they would do. Yes IMo * 

5. Listing the possible choices that could be mide. Yes No 

6. Asking your parents to decide for you. Yes IMo 
• 7. Flipping a com (Heads \ do one thing, tails another) . Yes IMo 

8. Studying the possible results of each choice ^es IMo 

9. Setting new goals as changes happen. Yes IMo 

13. What are the most likely conditions for moving between the following occupations^ Put the 
number of the correct answer in the blank. 

1. Good work record 2. On the job training 3. 1-2 years of more education 

4. 3 or more years of more education 

Licensed practical nurse to registered nur;>e^ 

Registered nurse to doctor ^ 

Repair mechanic to heavy equipment operator 

Teacher's aide to teacher 

Ambulance driver to paramedic 

File clerk to secretary 

* Teacher to principal 
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Exhibit J 



Student Achievement Chart 



% 

Satisfactory 
Responses 



100 
90 
80 
70 
60 
50 
40 
30 
20 
10 



§ 

o 
H 

C 



•Questions 
**Subgoals 
Goal 
Domain 



t 



1 

3 



23456789 
4 5 9 10 12 13 14 15 
3 6 8 8| I 1 2 2 3 



II 



10 11 12 13 

17 18 19 r'4 

4 - 4| I 2 6| 
l_l^J 

III 



•Numbered as on Student Questionnaire (Rxhibit M) 
••Numtyred as on Specific Subgoals Questionnaire (Exhibit G) 
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Exhibit K 



Student Needs Table 



rci irfCi 1 1 


Domain 


Satisfactory 


1 


2 


3 


Below 30 


2 








Between 30-50 


1 


7 






''^^tween 50-70 


3, 4, 5 


6,8, It - 




12, 13 


Between 70 90 




9, 10 






Above 90 











IT 
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Exhibit L \^ 



Cover Letter for Priorities Questionnaire 



Green Valley Junior High School 
Rt. 2 

Green Valley, Iowa . 
October 25, 1976 



Dear 

Our school ha<^ recently completed some surveys to identify some of the more important'career 
guidance needs of our students. We would now like to be able to decide which of those needs should 
be addressed f'rst. 

If you will respond to the enclosed short questionnaire, you will help us a great deal. When you 
are finished, please return your responses in the enclosed envelope to the school counselor. Your 
answers will be kept strictly confidential. 



Thank you, 



D. Appleton 
School Counselor 



ERIC 
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Exhibit L (Com.) 



Priorities Questionnaire 



~ Several career guidance needs have been identified at our school following a survey of student 
achievement of important career guidance goals. We know that some changes should be made in our 
guidance programs to meet tlTose needs. However, we do not know which of the needs should be 
met first. If you and others will answer this short questionnaire, we will be able to decide. 



INSTRUCTIONS 

Use ttiis scale to tell us how quickly the school should do something about each need. 



1 



Sometime | Before too 
Long 



Pretty 

Soon 



As soon as Right Now 
Possible 



EXAMPLES 



Need Rating 

1. Too many^STuSenls are unaWe to list at least five skills they will 

need for Employment. 



If you think that this need should be addressed 0ght now, you would put a 5 in the blank. If 
you think that the school should address the need sometime, you would put a / in the blank. If you 
think that the school should try to meet the need pretty soon, put a J in the blank. If before too long, 
put a Z If as soon as possible, put a 4. 



PLEASE USE THIS SCALE TO RATE EACH OF THE STUDENT NEEDS LISTED ON THE NEXT 
PAGE!!!!! 
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Exhibit L (Cont.) 





1 


2 j 


3 


J 4 


1 ^ 


4 


Sometime 


Before too 


Pretty 


J As soon as 


[Right Now 






Long 


Soon 


Possible 





Needs * 
Too few students can: 

1. DescriJt)e severaLspecific ways in which people differ. 

2. Explain how a person's self-image is influenced by experience. 

3. Describe influential social relationships. 

4. Describe positive interpersonal relationships. 

5. Distinguish between cooperative and competitive behaviors. 

6. ^ Evaluate between cooperative and competitive behaviors. 

« 

7. Describe the financial gains from various occupations. 

8. Explain how supply and demand affects money rewards from 
various occupations. 

9. Exprain how a person's qualifications relate to several occupations. 

10. Describe personal and social goal awareness as a part of the career 
decision-making process. 

11. Explain occupational ladders. 
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Exhibit M ^ 

I Follow-Up Letter far Needs Prioritization 



Green Valley Junior Higf\School 
^Rt 2 ^"^^ 
Green Valley, Iowa 
November 1, 1976 



Dear 

On ^ 19 , our school sent out a short questionnaire to 

some persons whose opinions are very important to us. Unfortunately, some of the questionnaires 
have not been returned yet. 

If you f(^rgot to answer yours, please take a few minutes to do so now. We really do need yo\^^ 
help. If you need a new form, call us and a new one will be sent out immediately. If you have already 
sent. your answers to us, please disregard this letter and accept our gratitude for your contribution 
toward making our school a better place for our students. ' 

Sincerely, 



■D. Appleton 
School Counselor 
(Phone: 486-3655 
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Exhibit N 



Chart of Need Priorities 



30 



25 



20 



U 
E 
S 



15 



10 



•Need 

I 

**Subgoals 
V 

Goal 
Domain 



8 



_4j 5 



10 11 



I 3 



3.4 5 6 7 

|9 lOj 12 \A3 14j 18 19 24 

6 8 1j I 2 4j I 2 ■ 6i 



I 



'Numbered as shown on Priorities Questionnaire (Exhibit L) 
"Numbered as on Specific Subgoals Questionnaire (Appendix B) 
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Exhibit 0 

List of Ranked Need Priorities 
from Highest to Lowest 



GENERAL GOALS 


CORRESPONDING SUBGOALS 


Rank 


General 

Goal 
Number 


• 

Values 


Subgoat 
Number* 


General 

Goal 
Number 


Domain 


1 


2 


25.75 


4 


3 




2 


1 


25.42 


3 


3 


, 


3 


5 


24.75 


10 


8 


1 


4 


3 


23^17 


5 


6 


, 


5 


9 


20.97 


18 


4r 


„ 


6 


11 ■ 


20.84 


24 


6 ■ 


III 


7 


10 


20.59 


19 


2 


III 


8 


6 


20.17 


12 


1 




9 


7 


16.49 


13. 


2 




10 


4 


16.06 


9 


8. 




11 


8 


15.38 


14 


2 


II 



*Subgoals are numbered as on the Subgoal Questionnaire. 
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Exhibit P 



Summary Report of Career Guidance 
Needs Assessmer^^ 



As the result of the recent career guidance needs assessment at Green Valley Junior High, the 
following specific career guidance subgoals have emerged as the ones that were least well met and 
most highly rated for immediate attention: 

1. The student can explain how a person's self-image is influenced by experiences. 

2. The student can describe several specific ways in which people differ. 

3. The student ran distinguish between cooperative and competitive behaviors. 

4. The student can describe influential social relationships. 

5., The student can explain how a person's qualifications relate to several occupations. 

6. The student can explain occupational ladders. 

7. The student can describe personal and social goal awareness as a part of the career decision- 
making process. 

8. The student can evaluate occupational information resources. 

Teachers a.'-e encouraged to do what they can within their classrooms to foster student achieve- 
ment in these and closely related areas. In t!ie very near future, a task fotpe of teachers, students,' 
parents, employers, and administrators wil| be formed. This task force vvill work to generate alterna- 
tive ways to help Green Valley stude^rT^s:^ch these goals. If you are interested in working on this 
endeavor, please contact the school counselor, D. Appleton. 



\ 
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APPENDICES 



These appendices contain general fornns for consumer use. These forms will allow the user to 
conduct a local career guidance needs assessment with very little time expended in fornvpreparation. 
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APPENDIX A 

GENERAL GOAL VALUATION QUESTIONNAIRE: 
COVER LETTER AND INSTRUMENT 
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Dear 

jOur school is trying to get some necessary information from parents, employers, students, teach- 
ers, schooTadmrmstrators, and past school students about what our school's general career guidance 
goals should be. We have some ideas but ^e do not know whicVqf the goals we have written are most 
important. 



Will you take a fevy minutes to tell us which of these goals you think are most important? Once 
we have your opinion and that of others who are receiving this qufeijionnaire, we'can begin to improve 
our career guidance program. 



to 



You do not have to sign your name. All of your answers will be kept confidential. Please return 



Name 



School 



Address 



Thank you. 



School Counselor 
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General Goal Valuation Questionnaire 



INSTRUCTIONS 



, Please indicace how important you think each of the general career guidance goals printed below 
are for the students in our school. Do this by writing the number corresponding to the position on 
thrs scale that best describes your opinion of the importance of the goal. 



1 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 Not at all 
Important 




Of some 
Importance 




Very 
Important 



EXAMPLE 
Goal 

1. The students know what career they are going to take up by the end 
\ of their ninth grade year. 



Rating 



If you think that this goal is very important, you wduld put a 5 in the blank. If you think that 
this goal is not important at all, you would put a / in the blank. If you think the goal is of some 
importance, you would put a J in the blank. Use a 2 if you think the goal \%lustalmle important 
.Use a 4 if vou think the goal is more than some but lesr^ than very important 
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Scale 



1 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 Not at all 




Of some 




Very 


Important 




Importance 




Important 



Goals Rating 
Students can' 

5. Assess the relationship of their interests, attitudes, values, abilities, and 

achievements u the development and realization of theircareer goals. 



2. Appraise their physical and mental characteristics, the potential for 
change, and apply this knowledge to goal setting for life roles. 

3. Affirm an integrated setf-concept based on the integration of environ- 
mental and group experiences and individual internal factors. 

4. Assess their personal interests, aptitudes, and qualifications in selecting 
and assuming caaer roles. 

5. ^ Chaiucterize their personal attitude and value system. 

\ 

6. Assess the inspect that social relationships such as those that occur in 
the home, school, and community settings have upon them. 

7. Appraise similarities and differences in the attitude and value systems 
of others in order to become tolerant in interpersonal relationships. 

8. Denrionstrate mastery in coping and adjusting to various settings 
and situations to promote positive internersonal relationships in 
their career roles. 

9. Appraise th^ variety, complexity, and availability of occupations 
in the world of work. 

10 Appraise the economic benefits and limitations associated with 
potential occupations. 

11. Jadge the ways in which occupations relate to the goals, needs, 
and functions of society, . ^ 

12. Assess the basic characteristics, qualifications, and stages of prepara- 
tion needed to obtain and perform in various occupational roles. 

13. Evaluate t' e relationships of present and anticipate life roles to 
economic trtud:* found in the community, state, and nation. 

14. Assess the ways \f\ which personal needs, roles, and goals relate • 
to occupations. 
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Goals 

15. Affirm that physical ar. £»motiona! needs can be met through leisure 
activities. 

16. Determine how to plan for and utili/e ieisure opportunities. 

17. Assess the relationship between leisure, educational, and occupa 
tional pursuits and preferred life styles. 

18. Determine how life roles may change over time and how^ 
action takes place between maturation and life rc'es. 

19. Utilize the essential skills necesisary to gather, organi/e, and 
evaluate information for effective decision-making., 

20. Utilize personal and social goals and values in their decisidn-making 
process. 

21. Affirm the potential for expanding their life role options as a result 
of effective decision-making. 

22. Evaluate their career decisions as they relate to personal values. 

23. Accept the responsibilities for their decision-making outcomes. ' 

24. Consider various pathways available for achieving short and long 
term educational, occupational) and social goals. 

25. Utilize the skills necessary for securing, maintaining, and/or advancing 
in various career pathways. 

?6. Validate that career planning is a continuous process which reflects 
continual learning iii a changing environment. 



Rating 
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APPENDIX B 



SPECIFIC SUBGOAL QUESTIONNAIRE: 
COVER LETTER AND INSTRUMENT 
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8, 



Dear 



Thank you for helping us decide which of our general career guidance goals were most impor- 
tant. Judging from your responses and from those of other respondents, some of our goals do seem 
to be more important than others. 

We have chosen the most important ones and written more specific career guidance $ubgoai$ for 
each one. If you will rate these as you did the more general goals, we will be able to decide which 
specific subgoals are more important. This will allow us to more fully understand your concerns and 
improve our guidance. 

Please take a few minutes to tell us which of the subgoals you think are most important O^ou do 
' not have to sign your name. All of your answers will be kept confidential. 

Thank you. 
School Counselor 

P.S. Please return your answers in the enclosed self-adoressed envelope. 
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INSTRUCTIONS 



Specific Subgoal Questionnaire 



Please indicate how important you think each of the specific career guidance subgoals printed 
below are for the students in our school. Do this by writing the number corresponding to ono of 
the positions on this scale that best describe your opinion of the importance of the goal. 



1 1 


2 


3 1 


4 


1 ^ 1 


Not at All 1 




Of Some 1 




1 - Very j 


Important 




Importance 




Important 



EXAMPLE 
Gqat 

1 The students can list five skills they will needL^for employment. 



Rating 



If you think that this goal is very important, you would put a 5 in the blank. If you think jtiat 
this goal is not important at all, you would put a / in the blank. I f you think the goal is of some 
importance, you would put a J in the blank. Use a 2 if you think the goal \s/ust a little important 
Use a 4 if you think the goal is more than some but less than very important 
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1 1 1 


2 


_| 3 


4 J 


^ 1 


1 Not at All 1 




1 Of Some 




Very | 


Important 




Importance 




Important 



Scale 



Subgoals Rating 

1. The student can iJentify values and interests. ^ 

2. The student can explain how values and interests influence career goals. 

3. The student can describe several specific ways in which people differ. 

4. The student can explain how a person's self-image is influenced by 
experiences. . 



5. The student can describe influential social relationships. 

6. The student can explain how family and friends influence career and 
life style decisions. 

7. The stucjent can describe how people's value systems differ. 

8. The student can explain the effects of differing value systems. 

9. The student can describe positive interpersonal relationships. 

10. The student can distinguish between cooperative and competitive 
behaviors. 

1 1 . The student can describe the number of odcupatia/nal possibilities. 

12. The student can evaluate occupational infornT^on resources. 

13. The student can describe the financial gainsffrom various occupations. 

14. The student can explain how supply and demand affects money 
rewards for various occupations. 

15. The student can describe how occupations^meethuman needs. 

16. The student can demonstrate an understanding of the interdependence 
of occupations. 

17. The student can identify the performance requirements of various * 
occupations. 

18. The student can explain how a person's qi alifications relate to, 
several occupations. 

19. The student can describe personal and social goal awareness as a part 
of the career decision-mal^ing process. 
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Goa/$ 

20. The student can explain how goal setting effects the decision making 
process. 



21. The student can affirm the potential for expanding Ijfe role options as 
a result of effective decision-making, 

22. The student can explain how decision making can Increase options. 

23. The student can identify open entry and open exit patterns of school, 
work, leisure, and family roles. ^ \ 

24. The student can explrfn occupational ladders. 

25. The student can identify career planning processes. 

26. The student can explain how career planning is life long. 



Rating 
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APPENDIX C 

STUDENT CAREER DEVELOPMENT 
PERFORMANCE QUESTIONNAIRE 
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STUDENT CAREER DEVELOPMENT^ 
PERFORMANCE QUESTIONNAIRE 



Grade 
Date 



Self and Interpersonal Relations Donnain 



Goal 1. Assess the relationship of their interests, attitudes, values, abilities, and achievements 
to the developmiBnt and realization of their career goals. 

Subgoal- (Knowledge) The student identifies values and interests. 

Item 1. Describe the following list using v for vatue, i for interest, and n for neither 

left handedness 

being independent of others 

a hobby 

things we believe in 

a list of what's most important 

I enjoying an activity 

Subgoal- (Comprehension) The student explains how occupational values and interests 
influence career goals. 

Item 2. if wd know what a person's values and interests are we can. 
predict what job they should choose, 

7* 

only guess about their |ob choice, 

estimate a group of possible occupations (jobs), 

none of the above. 
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Subgoal- (Application) The student applies self -awareness knowledge to career goal setting. 

Item 2. Which occupations would likely be selected by someone who strongly " 
values protecting the environment? 

V ' law officer auto mechanic 



city planner forest ranger 

. marine biologist interior decorator 



Goal 2. Appraise their physical and mental characteristic v the potential for change, and apply 
this knowledge to goal setting for life roles. 

Subgoal— (Knowledge) The student describes developing nnental and physical characteristics. 

Item 1. Describe the following as ertner physical (P) or mental (M) qualities and 
check those that can be changed. Put either P or M by each trait and check 
the appropriate box. 

Can be changed 



Memory ^ — ^ 



Use of hands 
Endurance 
Strength 
Thinking Speed 
Weight 
Color Vision 



PorM Much Some Little 

Coordination 
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Subgoal -(Comprehension) The student explains how physical and nnental skills are used in occu- 
pational and leisure activities. 

Itsm 2. Indicate how the followmg qualities would be used in the following occupations 
or activities. ^ 

2 g ,2 I 
V - Very Important g c ^ I E 

Si - Sometimes Important p 3 go § "I 

R - Rarely Important 2 "g © S «> £ _ 

O UJ O 3 S H C/3 

1. Truck Driver V J 

S 



R 



2. Fire Fighter ^ V 

S 
R 

3. Rodeo Performer V 

S 
R 

4. Librarian V 

S 
R 

5. Nurse V 

S 
R 

6. Fashion Designer V 

S 
R 

Bowler \ V 

S 
R 

8. Tennis Player V 

S 

« 

a 

9, Gardener V 

S 
R 
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Subgoal - (Application) The student creates short term physical development goals that support 
tentative long-range career goals. 

Item 3. Lee, a high school student, would like to plan a life style which incSudes a 
great deal of physical activity. Lee is a good physical education student 
* Snd participates in volleyball, basketball, and track. 

How would you advise Lee? 

CHECK ALL THAT APPLY 

Concentrate on going into 

professional sports. 

Look into several career 

possibilities. 

Consider leisure sports 

activities. 

' Try out for a pro team to . 

see if skills are good enough. 



Goal 3. Affirm an integrated self-concept based on the integration of environmental and group 
experiences and individual internal factors. 

Subgoal - (Knowledge) The student describes several specific ways in which people differ. 

Item 1. Check the possible reasons for the following ways that people are different: 

CHECK ALL THAT MIGHT APPLY 

Heredity Experiences Nutrition 
1. Height 



2. . Interests 



3. Appearance 



4. Goals 



5. Achievements 



6. Skills 



7. Values 
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Subgoal -(Comprehension) The student explains how a person s self-image is influenced by 
experiences. 

Item 2. The way we see ourselves is mainly the result of: 
CHECK ALL THAT ARE CORRECT 

Heredity ^ Pate 

Experiences ' Abilities 

What olfiers expect of us Ideals 

Physical appearance 



Subgoal -(Appliration) The student predicts career planning behavior based upon a knowledge 
of self image 

Item 3. Read the following counselor-student interview: 

Counselor: 'What are your plans for after hij^ school?" 

Student: * "I'm confused,.my parents want me to go into their real 
f estate business, but I can't see myself doing that. I'm an 

V"^^^" above averaqe student and I work hard, but I want to be 

a success on my own." 

Describe the student's career planning activities: 

Very Not 

Likely Likely Likely 

1 , Take a part-time job 

in real estate. . 



Leave home after 
graduation. 

Select an occupatior^ 
soon. 

Enroll in a tect^nical 
or trade school. 



ERIC 
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Gc-;. 4. Assess their persona! mierests. aotitudos, and quahficattons in selecting and assuming 
career ^oles. 

Subgoal - (Knowledge) The stuaent identtftes school skills needed in different occupations 



Item 1.; Rate the need for the fWowing skills for eiich occupation: 
Occupation 



Newspaper 
Reporter 



Auto ^ 
Mechanic 



Florist 



fc-3v^yer 



Skill 

Reading 
Writing 
Speaking 
Li^tSiiing 

Reading 
Writsng 
Shaking 
Listening 

Reading 
Writing 
Speakirrg 
Listening 

Reading 
Wnting 
Speaking 
Listening 



Used 
Much 



Used 
Some 



Used 
Lntle 




Subgoal - (Comprehension i The 5>tudent understands the usg of 3tandardi.^ed tests in self-assessment 
of aptitudes. 

Item 2. Standardized aptitude tests can best help students determine: 
CHECK ALL CORRECT ANSWERS 
1. Values 

2. Difficulty of future activities 

3, interests 

^ 4. l^rsonality 

5. SkiHs 
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Subgdal - (Application) The student uses a knowledge of abilities and interests in career planning 
Item 3. Each person, because of abilities and interests, is best suited for: 

one job • s group of jobs 

. , most jobs ' any job of interest 



Alternative 



Item 4. Lee has two^ years of technical education beyond high school and a year of . 
successful saNs work experience. High schodi activities included debate and 
working on the newspaper. Considering Lee's background, checK how you 
♦vould evaluate qualifications for the following occupations. 

6W Not . Not Enough 

Qualified Qualified ^ Qualified Information 



"7" 



Electronic 
Technician 

Bank Messeriger 

Car Salesperson 

Elemer^tary School 
Teacher 



Goal 5. Characterize their personal attitude and value system. J 
Subgoat - (Knowledge) The student defines a personal va^e system.^ . 

Item 1 . Check the items that describe a personal value system. 

A set of beliefs we hojd 

Motives for behavior 

A set of interests ' 

♦ ? 

A ranking of what is important to you 
Being independent and secure 
A set of ideals 
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Subgoal - (Comprehension) The student understands the importance of a value system. 
Item 2.' Our values influence: 



CHEC 



rAL^JHAi:>XPPLY 



Usually 



Sometirries . Rarely 



Choice of friends 
Choice of careers ^ 
Choice 6f leisure activities 
Conflict within our^lves 
Conflicts with other people 
Ideals 
Interests 



Subgcal 



(Application) The student resolves value conflicts using priorities. . * 

Item 3. A student decides to speak out against the teasing of ar/unpopuiar student 

by several popular studentsi^This action results in the student losing a student 
council election. Check the vajues that were in conflict ^ rank them as the 
student did by his/her-aqtion*^. 



\ 



Values in Conflict 
(X) 



Rank Order - 
1 - fnost important 
2 ' second, and so on 



Power and Influence 



Beauty 
Security 



Money 



Helping others 



Knowledge 
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"Goal 6. • Assess the impact that social relatioriships such as those that'occur'in the home, school, 
and community settings have upon them. 

Subgoal -(KnowJ«dge) The student describes influential social relationships. 

Item 1. Check the following statemeni|Ho how strongly you agree with the • 



statement. 



Each of us has only a few • 
people who^e i^iportant 
in our lives. 

The only important people 
in our lives are famMy 
me(nb€rs. 

AsVve g^t older our friends 
influence us i» 



Strongly 
Agree 



Strongly 

Agree * Disagree Disagree 



Subgoal - (Comprehension) The student expfains how family and .friends influence career and 
life style decisions. ^ ^ ' 

Uem 2. . Check the following statements as to how strongly you agree or disagree 
with the statement. ' . 



People inf luenci( us mainly 
by telling us whgt to do. 

We usually know how other 
people are influencing us. 
c 

We usu^*y are mfluenced 
most by people we admire. 

We loose our self-control 
if we listen to others. 



Strociigly 
Agree 




Strongly 
Disagree Disagree 



4 « 
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Jbgoal -(Applicatioo) The student shows self control While Iist4mi(>g to-the advice of others. 

Item 3. You are undecided qbout taking "^rt or'music as an atective in school next 
^r. Check 
ifjiortance. 



^^^^1 His^x. Check what things you should consider and rank them in order of 



Order of , Things to • 

lrhport<ance ^ ' Consider 

Parent s advioe . \ . - , ' , yes no 

. * 'The act teacher's description of the course ^ yes . no 

\ ^Friends who have taken the music course \^ ye^ no 

Counselor's advice yes no- 



An artist's neighbgK^ advi c^ ^ yes 



no 



Goal?. Appraise similarities and aiff^'rences m the attitude and value systems of others in order 
ta become tolerant iriinterp rsonal relationships!^^ 

Subgtml — (Knowledge) The studept descrlbesTiow people's value systems differ. 

^ ttem 1. People's ideas of right and* wrdng ere: 

Never the same 

• Sometimes the same 
t ' 

^ • Often the same f. 

Usually the same ' . ' , * ' 

Subgoal - (Comprehension) The student explains the effects of differing value systems. 

^ , Item't, T/iat people are different in what they believe indicates that: 

' CHECK ALL RIGHT ANSWERS * ^ . 

%■ , , * 
People sometimes do hot understand each other. 



t: 



People ma'ke decisions /or different reasons. 
People cannot get along much of the time, 
Peopip sKoufd pretend to agree to avoid fighting. 
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Subgoal - (Application) The student forecasts the consequences of different methods of rfesgiving 
interpersonal differences. . 



Item 3. Conflicts between people often Tesu it from: 

CHECK ALL RIGHT ANSWERS 

Seemg everything as either all right or all wrong. 
Looking* at how the other person sees things, 

' Not talking directly to the other person, * 

Listening to the other person. ^ 



Goal 8. Demonstrate mastery in coping and adjusting to various settings and situations to 
promote positive interpersonal relationships in their career roles, 

Subgoal - (Knowledge) The student cap describe positive interpersonak relationships. 

' -CHECK All RIGHT ANSWERS 

Being honest, , ^ 

Always being polite, * ' ^ 

' ' ^ Avoiding criticism, ^ 

Never disagreeing, * ' * . 

Giving suggestions \A(hen asked. 

Always giving a good impression. 



^ Being cheerful no matter what. 



ERIC 
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Subgoal - (Comprehension) The student can distinguish between cooperatiye and competitive 

r ' behaviors. * ' \ * * ' 

/ 

• • • < . 

ff ltera.2. Indicate the behaviors which are cooperative and which are competitive. 

^ " Cooperative Competitive 

''Qehaviors Behaviors 

. . ^' * 

Secrecy # \ 

Threats dnd Blijffs 

^ * r - 

Compromise and Negotiati^^i- ^ 

Two' way communication 
Divisirrof labor ^■ 



Subgoal - (Application) The- student demonstrates the effective use of inlerpersonal 
communication. ^ ^ ^ * , • 

Item 3. Jane w^nts^ to be a "good listener'' so whenever her paren|s are speakina 
"^e should:* 



- i 

CHECK ALL RIGHT ANSWERS 



Agree as much possible^ ^ , 
Qheck out what she thiAks her parents said, ' 



Respond by word or^sture to what was said. 

Not reveal her opinions. 

Keep her parents talking as much as pdssible. 
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Life Role Domain 

Goal 1. Appraise the variety, complexity, and availab.litv of occupations in the wo*ld of wbrlv 
Subgoal -(Knowledge) "She student describes the number of occupational poss^ilities. 
item 1 The number of different occupations in the United, States is: 
. . a. ■ Decreasing ' 

b. About 5,000 - 10,000 

c. About TO,000 - 15,000 

» 

d. More than 20,000 

Subgoal - (Comprehension) The student evaluates occupational information resources. 
^ * Item 2. The best sources of mformation oh gfeneral requirements for occupations are: 
CHECRONE ^. . ' 



Classified ads 



r . 



Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
Friends and relatWes 
State empfoyment services 



Q 1 

Subgoal -(ApplfdSti^n) The student demonstrates skills in investigating specifrc occi^Jations. * 

. Iterr. 3 Lee. a ninth girder, would like to learn mor« about requirerpents and job - 
. • opportunities in the field of police work. Rate the following resources that 

Lee coi»ld'use:« 



Usually Sometimes- ' Little 

Helpful . Helpful, Help 
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Fictional stories about police officers 
English teacher . . . *^ 

Parents 
Counselor 
/Jewspaper want ads 

Lists of college subjects and classes available 
Talk with a law officer 
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Goat 2. Appraise'the economic benefits and limitations associated with potential occupations. 

Subgoal - (Knowledge) The student describes the financial gains from various occupationsr 

Item 1. la lAKing at short term gioney rewards of various jobs, put ar(+) by those 
things that Increase money rewards and a (-) by those things that subtract 
^ from the paycheck. 



Income taxes 
>1ealth insurance 
Sales tax 
Stock options 
Uniof) dues 



A Cost of living raiies 
Inflation 
Pension 
Social Security 
Merit raises 



Subgoal --jComgrehefision) The student explains how supply and demand affects money rewards 
from various occupations. 



Item 2. ' ' Study the following graphs showing the past and predicted future supply and 
demand of workers for two occupations. \ ' ^ 

a 



- 300,000 
worker 



200,000 
workers 



100,000 
workers 




Occupation A 



5 years ago 



ho^ 



5 years from now 



300 (k)C 
workers 

, ^,000 
w?JTl<ers 



100,000 
workers 




Occupation B 



5 years ago 



now 



^'irs frQm now 



er|c% 



TOO 

I ■ • . 



Now answer the follovwing-que.t.ons CHECK ALL THAT ARE COrfRECT 
It's easier now to get a job in Occupation A. 

In the future both occupations will be about equally difficult to find jdbs in. 

Five years ago it was easier to get a job in Occupation A. 

Employers in Occupation A will likely decrease wages in the next five years. 



Employers in Occupation A will likely incfease requirements in the next five 



years. 



Subgoal -(Application) The student demonstrates the ability to evaluate emp'oyment offers on 
the basis of financial rewards. 

Item 3. gst'^ below are several job characteristics. Using the codes provided, identify 
the rtost important outcome of each job characteristics. 



FS - financial security 
SA — salary advancement 
LC — lower living costs 

Rural or small town location 

Cost of living clause^ 

Employer paid training programs 

Promotion policies 

Health insurance 



Goal 3. jadge the ways in which occufiations relate to the goals, r^eds, and functions of 

^society. , • ' * . 

Subgoal - (Knowledge) The student describes how occupations meet human needs. 

Item 1. Check all the human needs served by somebn^ who' does a go«|d job in the ■ 
following occupations: \^ v ' 

2^;^;^^n Recog nition Shelter , food Jafety Health_ 

Plumber ' ' ' - — • • 



^Bus Drivar 
Cake Decorator 
Florist . 
Carpenter 
-News^ Reporter 
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Subgoal ~ (Comprehension) The student denfonstrates in understanding of the interdependence 
' "of occupations. 



% 

3. 



Item 2. We depend on the goodj/vork of truck drivers and ^ech^nics arw^ do 
doctors and lawyers. ^ 

Strongly Strongly 
. Agree ^ , ^ . Disagree 

* Agree Neutral Disagree 



Subgoal ~ ( Apphcation) The student projects social needs which might be met by specific » 

occupations. 1 * • 

Item 3. For the following list of society's needs check all occupy teonal fields 
that can be very impprtatit'in meeting such neneds. . ^ 

Society's ^ Comn}U' Entertain- " Engindtering& 

Needs f Education nic^tion ment/Ar^s Agriculture Technology 



Energy 
Pollution 



Aging 
Qities 



Senior 
Citizens 



Health 



. ^ Racial 
" Conflict 



Drug 
Abuse 



T 

* 



I 
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Goal 4. Assess the basic. charactenstics, qualifications, and stages of preparation needed to obtain 
and perfornr m various .occu{>ational roles. 

Si^al --(Knowledge) The student identifies* the performance requirements of various 
occupations. 

/ 

/ 

• * Iteml. Check the correct qualifications for the f/illowing occupations. 

/ ^ 

O jcupation Essential Useful Not Usually Needed 

Sates Person 



Physical Coordination 
Art Skills 
Clerical Skills 
lyiath Skills 
Speaking6kills *^ 
Initiative 
Mechanical Skills 
Listening Skills 



Physical Coordination 
Art Skills 
Clerical Skills 
Math Skills , , 
/ Speaking Skills 

Initiative* 

* * 

Mechanical Skills 
Listening Skids 

V* , Carpenter 

^ Physical Coordination 

Art Skills 
Clerical Skills 
4Vlath Skills 
Speaking Skills 

• Initiative 

* Mechanical Skills 
Listening Skills 



Dentist ^ . ^ 

% 
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Item 2. Because of abilities, talents, and -interests, each person is best suited for 

one single occupation A group of occupations 

Most occupations * Any occupation of interest 

Sxjbgoal (Application) The student evaluates employment apolipation information, 

r 

Item 2. A company is in a position to hire one person to fill a job vacancy and has^ 
three appliciints. Check the space that indicates the information most . 
likely used in selecting the top applicant. * ^ 

Usually Sometimes Rarely 

Important Important ' Important 

f ^ ' ' 

Physical appearance 

— — — \ 

Sex 

Age V 
Number of friends 



Hobbies / 

/ 

School grades . / 

/ 

School attendance / 



Intelligence test sco^ 

/ 
/ 

Past work experience 
Physical strength 
Marital status ^ 
Health 

Volunteer experiences 



Goal 5. Evaluate the relationsNps of present and anticipated life roles to economic trends 
found in the comnnunity, state, and nation. 

Subgoal (Knowledge) The student identifies information resources on labor market trends. 

; Item 1. The best sources of information on general (national) labor market trends are: 

U.S. and State Civil Service Commissions 

Dictionary of Occupational Titles' 
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Classified Newspaper Ads * 

Occupational Outiook Handbook 

Subgoal- (Comprehension) The student explains some of the difficulties in predicting labor 
market trends. 

I " ^ ^ . 

Item 2. In predicting tabor market trends; 

•\ 

CHECK AL I, THAT APPLY 

- Labor market predictors are accurate, enough for personal career 

^ptonning, 

Labor market predictions are getting more accurate, 

^ Labor market predictions are getting easier. 

National trends affect local trends, 
■ Social changes must be considered. 



Subgoal- (Application) The student forecasts labor-rnarkel trends. 

Item 3. Based on cur rent. trends, jobs in the next five years for the following groups 
are likely to: i 



Increase 



Decrease 



Stay the 
Same 



Be Unpre* . 
dictdble 



Handicapped workers 
Unskilled laborers 
Professional workers 
Women 
Minorities 
Farmers 

Transportation workers 

Technicians 

High School Dropouts 



ERIC 
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Goal 6. Assess the ways in which personal needs, roles/and goals relate to occupations. , 
Subooal - (Knowledge) The student identifies bumai> needs that can be satis^ed through work. 

Item 1. Which T5f the following needs can be achieved through one's occupation: 

CHECK ALL CORRECT ANSWERS 

Friendship . Being independent 

Being helpful to others , . j_ 3eing good at sonnething 

Being important 

SJbgoal-(Comprehension) The student explains how an occupation can be a source of satisfaction 
or dissatisfaction. , . , 

Item 2. Describe th? following occupation by placing the letter corresponding to the 
occupation on the needs scale where it fits best. 

r 

B. farmer c. assembly line worker 

b. insurance sales person d. accountant 

* \ • 

To be in charge ^ • : — To fellow orders 

' To work alone — To do things for others 

To control my \ To be given a work 

schedule schedule ^ 

To do somethingV^^,^ • • T^ave a setroutine 

different every day ^ 



s^cciy>^tii 



Subgoal - (Application) The student evaluates occ^^p^tional conditions in terms of satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction. 



Item 3. Describe the needs that would likely be satisfied for each of the following. 

Jobs Chance to Independence Travel Financial Self- 

Advance Security Etuployed 



Army officer 

Insurance salesman 
(small company) 

Electrician 
(large company) 

Farmer 
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Goal 7. Affirm that physical and emotional needs can be met through leisure activities. 
Subgoal - (Knowledge) The student recognizes possible leisute activities: 



Item 1. Examples of leisure time activities are 



( 



sleeping 
eating 
fishing 
traveling 



reading 

volunteer work in a hospital 
coia collecting 
lisltening to music 



Subgoal - (Comprehension) The sti dent understands that work (occupation) and play (leisure) 
• • have several things in common. * » 

Item 2. Check the things t^^t are true* about both work"^ (occupation ) and play 
\ieisurc). . * 

} . Can be relaxing ^ 
9 

^ Both usually earn money c ^ . 

. Activity and/or exercise oriented t 

Can be fun . ' = 
Can be helpful to others , • 

Can be hard to do well ' 



nSubgoal - (Application) the student applies knowledge of leisure activities to the maintenance 
of health. 



Item 3. 



If you were a school counselor check what you would want to know about a ilerson 
in order tb advise them about picking leisure activities. 



musical al^|^ 
blood pressure 
education 
work history 
experience 
successes 



^ interests 
salary 
weight 

male pr female 
activity availability 
motivation 



ERIC 
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Goal 8. Determine how to plan for and utilize leisure opportunities. 

Subgoal -(Knowledge). The studentVccognizes leisure opportunities. ' * ' . 

Item 1. Check all of the following that.may offer leisure time activitt^s. j 

Scouts - ' School 

— — i 

Red Cross Church 

State Employment Office Civio Association 

. Family ^ • ^ Library 

^ Social Qroups C 

Subgoal - (Comprehension) The student explains what to consider in selecting leisure activities. 

Item 2. When would you consider the following in selecting leisure activities? 

Usually ^ Sometimes Never 

Your interests ' 

Time you have s ' — 

Cost , 



School grades 
Frierid's advice 
Parent'^ advice 
Past achievements 
Values of others 



Subgoal -(Applifcationy The student applies knowledge of leisure time used in different life 
situations. * 

f 

Item 3. For each of the following things check which life stage where it would be 
* most important in leisure time planning: 



Student Adult Retired 



Try many activities 
Low cost 

' Not too much time 
Not too physical 
Near hom^ 
Acceptance of others 
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Goal 9/ Assess the relationship between leisure, educational, and occupational pursuits and pre- 
* ferred life styles. ^ 

^bgoal - (Knowledge) The student identifies tH|^ major parts of life style. * 

Item 1. One'5 style of life is mainly ^ade up of ^ 

CHECK ALL THAT APPLY. 

* family life ' ' — ;— health/ 

, friendship leisure activities 



3ge paid" work 

what one owns — noftpaidwork/ 

, religious life ' "education 

commnnity participation ^ 



L jbgoal - (Compwhensio^) The stude^ rxplains how education, work, and leisure influence each 
other. , ^ ^ ; 

n 2. Sho v how much you agree dr disagree with the following statements. 



Strongly Strongly 
Agree 'JAgree Disagree ^Disagree 



A sti!''ant's use of "free time" 
has little to do with one's 
education and job future. 

1/Vork thatprovtdes satisfaction 
can be both paid and volunteer 

activities. ^ 

The kind of job you will have 
will have^little to do with how 
much nonwork time you 
desire and how you use it. 



T 

> 



Subgoal^ (Application) The^udent relates leisure and work in a simulation problem. 

Item 3. How v^^ould you advise a f * ..kT about planning for their leisUre activities who 
had the following jobs? 

Physical Activity 'Cost , . Mental Activity 
^Oc cupation High Some Low High Som e Low High Some Low 



Newspaper 
mgr.^ 

AsKembly line 
' orker 

Lawyer 

Rdal estate 
/salesperson 



m5 
\ Ask* 
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Goal 10. Determine how life roles may change over time and how interaction takes place between 
maturation and life roles. * 

Subgoal - (Knowledge) The student identifies a sequence of life rolis. 

Item 1, Number the followirfg descriptipns of different stages of life startirig with one 
for the first or ^uogest stloWand ending with four which describes the last oi" 
oldest stage of life. » ' • ; 

Parents are models or heroes for us. develop an image of ourselves % 
as individuals. 



)r^nt. 



i# We43ecome more self-confident. We feel more import 

Leisure afid hobbies become mpre important. We think of our successes. 

, We plarrjtQ enter the labor market. Parents are of less help to us 

Subgoak-- (Comprehension) The student explains life role changes. 

Item Z. What changes are tikely to occur as we grow older? 
CHECK ALL RIGH"^ ANSWERS 

values change *^ • 



work time change 
education stops 
thinking is harder 



human rJe^ds chjnge 
personality stops changing 



health needs increase 

r 4 

increased free time 



Subgoal — (Application) The student uses a knowledge of life roles to evaluate ch.'inges over time. 
• • * - 

It6m 3.. Rate the iqJtowingTeas9ns for^rsonal life role changet^ver a life time. g 



Travel 

Economic changes 
Chancp for advancement 
Boredom 

Personality growth 
- Pfiysical changes 
Job out of date 
Education 




Influences 
Many People 



Influences 
Some People 



Influences 
few People 
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Career Planning and decisionmaking Domain . 

Goal 1 . Use ?he essential skills necessary to gather, organize, a«d evaluate information for 
effective decision-making. 

Item 1, Check all of the following that can give you information about making 
career decisions: 

library materials - adult fritnds 

♦ ♦ ^ ^ family . 7* - newspapers 

. -fw ' ^hool counselors 

^ schoolteachers ^ - ^ books 

friendsthe same age — radio 



SubgDal - (Comprehension) Th^ student explair - the kinds of decision-making information* . 
aVaHable from different sources. 

Item 2. Information about governnront job openings is most likely t6 be founH ^ • ' 
in the following: 

Counselor office • Occupap'onaJ Outlook Handbook 

Unions - U.S^. and State Civil Service Com- 

• missions 

Post Office ' Dictionary of Occupational Titlef 

Emptoyment^f ce ' Area (>ivernmental off ices 

Subgoal - (Application) The student evatuates various decision-making information. 

Item 3. ' If you wanted ^ find out about job openings how would you describe the , 
following sourws of information: 



Needs to be 
Reliable Checked out , Unreliable 



Friends'and Relatives 
School Counselor \ 
Classified Ads 

State Employment Serv!|ije^_^ 
Pri>tate Employment Servii(^ 
U,S, Civil Serv^^^ommission 
State Civil Service Commission 
Unions 



. 0 \ ■ . . . 

. ^ • • ■. 

Goal 2: ' Use personal and social goals and valges in their decision making process. 

Subgoal-( Knowledge) The student deicribes^gpal awareness as a part of the, decision-making 

process. ' • 

* » * * 

Item 1. ^ Listed below are several actiont that might be taken tp arrive at a decision. 

Indicate for each ac^on whe^er or^rtot you think th^t the action is part of 
9 good decision-making process by circling Yes or No. 



1. 


Stating the goal one expecH~(b achieve. 


- 


Yes^ 


. No 


• 2. 


Waiting to see if the probleiii solves ftself. " 




Yes 


No 


3. 


« * 
• 

Gathering information about the decision. 


• 


Yes 


No 


4. 


Checking with friends to see what they would do. 




Yes 


No 


5. 


Listing the possible choices that could tie made. 




Yes 


No 


6. 


Asking your parents to decide for you. * ' 




•Yes 


.No 


' 7. 


Flipping a coin (heads 1 do one thing, tails another). 




Y^ 


No 


8. 


Studying the possible results of each choice. 




Yes 


No 


. 9. 


Setting new goals as changes happen. 




Yes 


No 



Subgoal — (Comprehension) Th^^udent explains how life role goal setting affects the decision- 
making proc^! - /, • 

Item 2. Thinking and knowing about our goals will likely lead to (Circle Yes or No) 

Better Planning. Yes Wo 

Boredom if goals are too ^asy. Yes No ' 

Giving up if goals are too hard. Yes No 

Changing goals. ^ \ Yes No 

Changing how we spend our Yes No 

time ^d energy. 

s 

^ Less chance of success. Yes ' No 

Less surprise and excitement. Yes - No ^ 

} 
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Subgoal - (Application! The student evaluates decisions Wsed upon individual goals. 



Item 3. A high school graduate decides to go^into insurance sales in a small community. 
What are the likely long-range goals of the person based on this decision? 



Long-Range Goal \ 
Promotion Qhances 
Security 
Be own boss 
Travel 

Financial success 
Indepi^ndence 



Vfry 
Likely 



Somewhat 
Likely \ 



Not 
Likely 



' Goal 3^ Affirm the potential for expanding life role options as a result of effective decisiofi-making. 
Subgoal - (Knowledge) The student identifies life role options. 

/ : • . ^ 

Item 1. Whep we think of the ways in which we can live dur lives, what are some of th^ 
. choices we have? 



CHECK ALL RIGHT ANSWERS 

vf ripnds ' 

l|[ind q| job 

^ Changing jobs 

^ ^ Unpaid work 

Community involvement 

Church-involvemeKt 



To get married or not 
To have children or not 
Hobbies and leisure time 
To work or.not 
Political involvement ' 



I 



Subgoal - (Comprehension) The student explains bow decision-rftaking can increase options. 

ftem 2. When we actually spend time thinking about our life decisions and do some 
planning we are likely to find: 



We ignore advice 

Fewer options 

Choices leading to 
other choices 



More feeling of control 

Satisfaction 

Success 
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Subgoal - (Application) The student generates several options in choice situations. • 

Item 3. An eleventh grader dropped out of school. The decision choices are to get a 
job o^ to join the armed services. This student has considered 

^ All of the major choices - - 

Only some of the major choices 

None of the major choices 



Item 4. An eleventh grader is bailing algebra becauseof too little time foF homework. 
The decision choices are to drop the class or to take the fail grade. The stii- 
dent has considered ^ f 

All of the major choices 

Only some of the major choices 

None of the major choibes 



Item 5. A 35 year old worker is unhappy op the.job. The decision choices are' to pon- 
tinue to be unhappy or try to find another job. The worker has consider^ 

All of the major choices 

Only some of the major choices 



None of the major choices 



Goal 4. Evaluate their career decisions as they relate to personal values. 

Subgoal - ( Knowledge) The student identifies values and interests. 

Item 1. Describe the following list using v for value/i for interest, and n for neither. 

left handedness 

being independent of others 

a hobby 

things we believe in 
, — « 

a list of what's most important 
enjoying an activity 
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Subgoal -(Ccraprehension) The student explain? how values help determine decisions. 
Item 2. Making decisions based upon our personal values means th^t: 



Decisions become easier 
We do what we think is important 
We do What w6 say is important - 
We do everything that is worthvOfiile 



Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 



Klo 
No . 
No 
No 



Subgoal - (Application) The student evaluates career decisions based upon individual values. 

item 3. Indicate which of the following jobs would likely be sleeted by someone 
who strongly values helping others by circling Yes or No. 



Doctor 


• Yes 


islo 


Sports Writer 

• ♦ 


Yes 


No 

e 


Social Worker 


Yes 


No 


Probation Officer 


Yes 


^o 


Football Player 


Ye) — 


No 


. Dahcer « 


Yes 


No 


Clergyman , 


Yes 


No 


Sailor 


Yes 


No 


Typist 


Yes 


No 


Construction 


y4s 


No 






^ Worker 







y 



Item 4. Indicate which of the following jobs would likely be selected by iomeone 
wha strongly values being independent and worki ng alone. 



Taxi Driver 
Hirefighter 



Construction 
Worker # 



Farmer 
Teacher 



Yes 
'Yes 
Yes 

Yes 
Yes 



No 
No 
No 

No 
No 



Minister 
Senator 



Yes 



No 



Yes No 
Forest danger Yes No 



Receptionist 
Salesperson 



Yei - No 
Yes -^'t 
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Goal 5. Accept the responsibilities for their decision-making outcome;. 

Subgpat - (Knowledge) The student identifies where decisions can be made. 

, Item 1 . When We think of the ways in which we can live our lives, what are some 
^ of the j^hoices we^have? 

CHECK ALL OF THE RIGHT ANSWERS* 

Friend Kindofjeb 
To get married or not Changing jobs 



To have children or not Unpaid work 

Hobbies and leisure time » . . Community involvement 

"To work or not * * Church Involvement 

Political involvement , * 



Subgoal — (Comprehension) The student explains how decisioh-making skills are used where some 
control is possible. ' ^ 

\ » 

Item 2. Jndicate with a check mark-tiow strongly ydu agree or disagree with the^ 
' following statements about lifd decisions: ' ' 

Strongly Strongly 

Agree Agree Disagree Disagree 

PeopSe h^ve a lot of control 

over what happens to them, ^ , [ 

Things happen to us mostly . 

by chance. . ' 

We sitould feel responsible for 

everything that happens to us. ^ ^_ 

Only adults, tn^ke important 
. * decisions. ^ ' 

« People at different ages have 
control of different decisions. - - 
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Subgoal - (Application) The student evaluates an individual's decision control in various situf.tions. 
Item 3. Check how much control you would have in each of the following choices. 



Much Some Little. 

Control Control Cpntrol 



To try out for the school play 

To stay home while your family 
is on vacation 

To play on a school sports team 

To smoke or not 

To spend or save $10.00 a week 

To go to school or get a job 

Tq stay healthy 

To play leadership roles in 
school 



Goal 6. Consider various patliways available for achieving short and long term educational, 
occupational, and social goals. 

Subgoal - (Knowledge) The student identifies open entry and open-exit patterns of school, 
" work, leisure, and family roles. 

Item 1. In planning for short and long term goals, answer true or false for the 
following: 



True False 



People should finish their formal education before 
starting in a full time job. , 

Volunteer work and leisure activities should be 
mostly for people over age 65, 

Ch&nge of career plans is usually a sign of poor 
planning. 

Changing jobs is usually a sign of poor 
planning. 

Starting a career and a family at the same time 
is usually best. 
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Subgoal - (Comprehension) The student explains occupational ladders. 

Item 2. What are the most likely conditions for moving between the following occu- 
pations? Put the number of the correct answer in the blank. 

\ 

1. Good work record. ' 3. 1 - 2 years of more education. 

2. On the job training. 4» Z or more years of more education. 
Licensed practical nurse to registered nurse. 

Registered nurse to doctor. 

Repair mechanic to heavy equipment operator. 

^ Teacher's aid to teacher. 

Ambulance driver to iiaramedic. 
File clerk to secretary. 

Teacher to principal. 



Subgoal — (Application) Student shows how short- and long-range goals relate to life roles. 

Item 3. Fill in the most likely goals for a Utgh school graduate using the letters. 
Put three goair tPf each category. 

B. happy family life , d. security 

b. being independent e. educfition for work 

c. making money f. education for leisifre 

Short-rarige goals. (nextSyears^ 

. Long-range goals, (next 15-20 years) ' 



Goal 7. Use the skills necessary for securing, maintaining, and/or advancing in various career 
pathways. 

Subgoal -(Knowledge) The student can identify career skills of entry, maintenance-, and 

?»dvancement. . ' * * 

Item 1 . Describe the skills needed in getting a job, keeping a job, xind advancing in 
the job field. Circle each item either Yes or No . ^ 

Skills in getting, keeping^ and advancing in a job are: (Circle Yes or Mo) 

Generally all the same Yes No All require the same abilities Yes No 

Can be* learned in school Yes No All require the same interests- Yes No 
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Subgoal - (Comp, ehension) The student explains occupational pathways. 

Item 2. What are the most likely conditibns for moving between the following 
occupations? Put the number of the correct answer i(i the blank. 

1 Good work record. 3. 1 - 2 years of more education. 

2, Oh the job training. 4. .3 or more years of more education. 

♦ 

Licensed practical nurse to registered nurse. 

Registered nurse to doctor. . 

Repair mechanic to heavy equifiment operrtor. 

Teacher's aide to teacher. * 

Ambulance driver to paramedic. 

File clerk to secretary. 



Teat^r to principal. 



Subgoal -(Application) The student evaluates the types of skills needed for life-long career 
development. 

Item 3. Check the following skills needed by people for their future lite-long 
career. 

Needed By Needed By Needed By 
Most People Some People Few People 



To be able to communicate 

To be able to understand 
computers 

To be able to move from place 
to place 

To be able to continue learning 
f ru Ti education 

To be able to understand 
people 

To be able to maintain 
independence 
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Goal 8. Validate that career planning is a continuous process which reflects continual learning 
in a changing environment. 

Subgoal --(Knowledge) The student identifies career planning processes. 

Item 1. Listed below are several actions that might be taken to arrive at h decision, 
i Indicate for each ection whether or not you think that the action is part 

of a good decision*making process by circling Yes or No. 



1. 


Stating the goal cne expects to achieve. 


Yes 


No 


2. 


Waiting to &% if the problem solves itself. 


Yes 


No 


3. 


Gathering information about the decision. 


Yes 


No 


4. 


Check ng with friends to see what they woul(^do. 


Yes 


No 


5. 


Listing the possible choices that could be made. 


Yes 


No 


6. 


Asking your parents to decide for you. 


Yes 


No 


7. 


• 

Flipping a coin (heads 1 do one thing, tails another). 


Yes 


No 


8: 


Studying the possible results of each choice. 


Yes 


No 


9. 


Setting new goals^changes happen. 


Yes 


No 



s 



Subgoal -(Cornprehension) The student explains how career planning is Irfe-long. 

^ Item 2. Mark the following statements about life rdle decision-making as to the 

extent you agree or disagree with each statement. 

^ Strongly Strongly 

Agree Agree Disagree Disagree 



Once a decision is made one 
should stick with it. 



Reaching one goal often leads 
to another goal. 

Education mostly helps one 
make decisions before age 30. 

The results of some decisions 
do not show up for years. 



Most education decisions are 
made by age 30. 



Most leisure decisions are made 
by age 62. 
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Subgoal - (Application) The student sho\A/s how career planning is needed on an ongoing basis. 
Item 3. Rate the following reasons for personal life role changes over a life time. 

Influences Influences Influences 
Many People SomePeopId Few People 



Travel 

Economic changes 
Chance for advancement 
Boredom 

Personality growth 
Physical changes 
Job out of date. 
Education 
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APPENDIX D 

NEEDS ASSESSMENT QUESTIONNAIRE 
FOR ELEMENTARY GRADtS 

(ADAPTED FROM THE ROSEVILLE, MINNESOTA SCHOOLS 
K-4 CAREER EDUCATION EVALUATION REPORT, 1973) 



V 
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-^fg^s Assessment Questionnaire for Elementary Grades 



^^(^ef/s Assessment Questionnaire tor tiementary uraaes 

I (Adapted from the Roseville, Minnesota Schools K-4 Career Education Evaluation Report, 
1973) 

Self and Interpersonal Relations Domain (Circle Yes or Nol 



Goal 1. Item 1. Are you better at doing some things than 
your best friends? 



Goal 3. Item 1. Strength and speed work skills or abilities? 



Itc-m 3. ' Can your friends help yog do some things? 

t 

Goal 7. Item' 1 . Can people be happy doing different kinds of 
Jobs? 



Yes No 



Item 2. Do your friends like to do alt the same things Yes No 

you do? 

Goal 2. Item 1. Can you^think of three things -you like about Yes No 

yourself? 



Yes No 



^ Goal 4. Ittm 1, Do all workers have to be strony. Yes ^No 

Item 2. Can individuals do any kind of work if they try Yes No 

hard? * ^ 

Qtoal 5. Item 1. Can doing a good job make you happy? " Yes No 

Goal 6. Item 1 . Do you often have to work with some\)ne else Yes No 

^ on a job?' ^ , ""i^ 

Item 2. Can other people sometimes help you with ' Yes No 

problems? 



Yes - No 
Yes No 

Yes No 



Itena 2. Should everyone want to be rich? 

Item 3. Do all workers work for the same reasons? Yes -No 

Item 4. Should all persons work? - Yes No 

Goal 8 Item 1 . Is teamwork needed in sports but not in jobs? . Yes No 



u 



L*em 4. Do you sometimes have to give orders in a group? 
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Item 2 Is every person in a group important? Yes No 

Item 3. Do you sometimes have to take orders in Yes No 

a group*^ 



Yes No 



' Life Role Domain 
Goal 1. Item 1. 

Item 2. 
Item 3. 
Goal 2. Item 1- 
*ltem2. 
Goal 3. Itei:n 1. 

Item 2, 
Goal 4. Item 1. 



Item '2. 



Item 3. 



*tem 4. 



Item 5. 



oe's a school have many workers? 

Do many people have jobs in factories? 

Do all dads have the same job? \ 

Do all workers make th^s^rr^mount of money? 

Are there other benefits to working besides money? 

Can workers help solve problems 3uch as pollution? 

Can work help make us happy? 

The two jobs most likely to require you to be 
good in reading are 



(Circle Ves or IMo) 
Yes IMo 



Pilot 



Sales Clerk 



Teacher 



The two jobs most likely to require you to be good 
in math are 



Radio 
Announcer 



J ■ 

Bookkeeper 



The two jobs most likely to require you to be good 
in gym are 



Artist 



Gas Station 
Worker 



The two jobs most likely to require yoti to be good 
at art are 



Fashion 
Designer 



Author 



Beautician 



Wl/ich two types of work Vvould likely require some 
knowledge of science? 



Assembly 
Line Worker 



Mechanic 



.'^Secretary 



Goal 5. Iteml. 

Goal 6. Item V 
Item 2. 



Will you do the same job as your father 
or mother wtien you grow up? 

Can doing a good job make you happy? ^ 

Do some people work just.to help other people? 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 



No 
No 
IMo 
'Mo 
IMo 
,No 

* ^ 
Welder 



Bookkeeper Typist ^Engineer 



Jockey 



Police 
Officer 



Secretary 



IMurse 

Yes ^ IMo 

Yes No 
Yes No 



J 
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Item 2. There is only one way to achieve a goal. 

Goal 7. Item 1. Staying home from school does not hurt your 
job chances. |^ 
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(Circl^Yes^or No) 
Yes^ ' No 



Yes No 



Goa^7. Item 1. Of*ty children need to play. 

Item 2. Play can make you feel good, y 

Goal 8. Iteml. Sch&of activities will help in spending your Yes No 

free time when you grow up. 

Goal 9. Item 1 . What people do for their job and whgit they do f oiV .Yes No 
play are always two different things. » - ^ • -*S. . . 

Item 2. Theamountof time workers can spen^ with their . Yes No 

families often depends on thej9b they have. > < ' 

Goal 10. Item 1. When you grow up will there be^many kinds of . Yes » Nq 

things you can do well? 

Career P/ar)r)ing and Decision Making Domain 

^Goal 1. Item 1. Can other pdbple sometimes help you with choices? Yes No 

Item 2. Is the library a good place for information about jobs? Yes No 

Goal 2. Item 1 . A person's values are what he/she strongly ' Yes No 

believes in. ^ 

Goal 3. Item 1. I can do many different kinds of things when I Yes - No 

grow up. 

Item 2. I need to plan carefully the kk^s of things I Yes . No 

want to do wh^en^grow up. 

Goal4. jteml. It does not matter what job you choose as long ^ Yes No 

asitp^swell. 



Yes No 



Item 2 Should everydne want to be rich? 
Item 3. Are there certain jobs only available to girls? Yes No 



Goal 5. Item 1 . If you really want something, ddT^ have to Yes No 

V plan for it? ^ 

^ Item 2. If you tease someone, vyiH that person feel unhappy? Yes No 

^ Goal 6. Iteml. What tou do W school now has little to do with . Yes No 

what you will do in high school. 



Yes No 
Yes No' 



(Circle Yes or No) 

« 

Item 2. Math is not important if you are going to fix cars. Yes No 

Goal 8. Item 1. Do parents sometimes make plans that do not Yes • No 

work out? . ' ! 

Item 2. ^,_Po people change their mmds many times Yes . No 

"^v^out what kind of pb they want? 

. Item 3. Once you decide to do something should you . Yes No 

" Ever change your mind? 

V . ' » 
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APPENpiXE 

PRIORITIES QUESTIONNAI RE 
COM^ LETTER AND INSTRUMENT 



i 

V 
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Dear 



Dur school has recently completed some surveys to identify some of the more important 
career guidance needs of our students. We wpuld now like to be able to decide which of those 
needs should J^e addressed first. ^ • 

If you will respond to the encldsed questionnaire, you will help us a great deal. When you are 
finished, please return your responses, in the enclosed envelop^, to the school counselor. Your 
answers will be kept strictly confidential. . * . 



Thank you/ 



School Counselor 



\ 
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Priorities Questionnaire 



INTRODUCTION 

' * Several career guidance needs have been identified at our school foflo^inaa survey of student 
ac^)ievement of important career guidance goals. We know that some changes should be made in 
our guidance programs tq meet tho^e needs. However, we do not know vi^hith of the needs should- 
be met first. If you and others will answer this short que^ionnaire, we will be able to decide. 

INSTFlJCTIONS^ . ' ^ 

X 

Use this scale . . ^ \j 





2. 


3 


4 


^ 1 


[ Sometime 


^ Before Too 
Long 


Pretty Soon 


As Soon as 
'Possible 


Right Now | 



EXAMPLE ." 

Need . Ratmg 

1. Too many students are unable to list at least five skills they will need 

for employment. 



, . If you think that this need should be addressed /•/^f/7aw, you would put a 5 in the blank. If 
you think that the school should address the need sometime, you would put a / in tfie blank. If you 
think that the school should try to meet the need pretty soon, put a 3 in the blank. \f before too 
long, fiu t a 2. If as^oon as possible, put a 4. . \ ""^^ 

~~' — ~~ '~. — 

i Priorities Questionnaire ^ ^^ 

Needs - Rating 

Too few students can ^ 
1. 

2. . 

3, . 
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APPENDIX F 
Follow-up Letter 



Dear . $ 

On . 19 , out schqpl sent out a short questionnaire to 

some persons whose opinions are very important to us. Unfortunatel'y, some €f the questionnaire 
have not be^n returned yet. - * 

If you forgot to answer yogrs, please take a few minutes to do so now. We really do need your 
help. If you need a new form, call us and a new one will be sent opt immediately. 

^ If. you have already sent your answers to us, please disregard this lette/ and accept our gratitude 
for your contribution toward making pur school ^better plafce for our students. 

Sincerely, 



School Counselor 
(Phone: 
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4 1 

2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
/ 7 

• 8 
9 
10 
11 

. '12 
13 
14 

c3 15 
16 
17 
18 
19^ 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

Number of 

People 

Answering 



APPENDIX G 
Sum of Ratings Form 



. School School Graduates Dropouts Parents Others 
Goal Students Employees Administrators F^^nltv Graduates uropo ^ 



'Denotes missing ratings. A number in parentheses tells the actual number of responses to the goals, ^ 
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APPENDIX H 
Means Form 



, . School School 

Goal Students Employers Administrators Faculty 



1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

.9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

26 

26 



1 i / 



ates Dropouts Parents Others 



APPENDIX I 
ff> Goal Ratings Tables Form 



^ , School School Graduates DroDOuts ^ Parents Others 
Goal students Employers Administrators Faculty G^^^^^^^^ uropouis ) 



Mean * , 

Weight - 

Product • * 

Sum of Products 
(Goal Values) 

^ — , « 

Mean j ^ ' ' • 

Weight 
Product 

^Sun) of Products 

(Goal Values) . , < 

Mean 
Weight 

® Sum^of Products , v 
iGoal Values) 

Product 

Sum of Products 

(Goal Values) . ' 

Mean • ' \ . 

Weight 

Product 

Sum of Products 
(Goal Values) 

Mean 

Weight 

Product 

Sum of Products \ 1 4 « ^ 

(Goal Values) ^ 
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APPENDIX K 
Sttdent Needs Tab4 



Percent 


Dqmain 


Satisfactory 
Responses 


1 


II 


-III 


BeJow 30 


\ 






Between 30-50 








Between 50-70 








Betwee^n70-90 


« 






Above 90 










^ iMii ii tr iti wi i wn iK*WBttto ^ . _ ^. 
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